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BOOK NEWS FOR JULY 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES WILL 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. A biographical and critical essay. By 
Carlile Litsey. 


GETHSEMANE ABBEY. A descriptive sketch, with photographs of the 
famous old monastery that figures in Allen’s work, and that gave the 
setting for the story “The White Cowl.” 

Mr. Vivian Burnett will write of one of Allen’s best-known charac- 
ters, and there will be portraits and pictures of people and places 
connected with the novelist’s career, 


TIMELY TOPICS will have an article by Thomas Wentworth Higginson on 


MEN, BEASTS AND BUTTERFLIES, and one by Albert S. Henry 
on THE SEASON OF FICTION. 
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For Sale on the News-stands at 5 Cents a Copy. 
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Mr. Pratt 


By JOSEPH C, LINCOLN 


Author of * 
edition) and 


Cap’n Eri’’ (in its eighth 

‘*Partners of the Tide.’’ 

Mr. Pratt, clam digger, is confronted by two Wall 
Street Men andtheir valet, who wish to lead the 
“natural life.” They hire Mr. Pratt to help them 
do it. 

I2 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Che Voice 
of the Street 


A Story of temptation 
By ERNEST POOLE 


A great singer, born in a tenement house and 
lifted from obscurity by a wonderful voice, finds his 
place in the great life of New York. The gambling 
fever is in his blood. It isa story of temptation and 
conflict, of love and chance. 


12 mo, cloth, illus., $1.50. 


Che Ancient 
Miracle 


A romance of the northern wilderness 
By JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 
Illustrated by Everett Shinn 
12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


— - oe 
Upper Hand 


By EMERSON G. TAYLOR 


In the Squire’s house, in a New England village, 
there has been a tragedy in the night. Later a pirat- 
ical sea-farer appears and the village becomes a 
scene of strange adventure. 


12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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Book News 


LATEST POPULAR FICTION 


Another Book of Inimitable Susan Clegg Stories 


Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ A ffairs 


By Anne Warner. Includes the mirth-provoking four-part story, “The Wolf 
at Susan’s Door,” and the two-part story, “Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Affair.” 
With frontispiece, $1.00. 


Something New in Fiction 


THE WIRE TAPPERS 


By Arthur Stringer. A surprising story dealing with the efforts of a girl to 
extricate the man she loves and herself from the association of New 
York pool-room wire tappers. Illustrated. $1.50. ’ 


A Timely Story of American Life 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


By William Sage, author of “Robert Tournay,” etc. A _ skilfully written ro- 
mance of political and financial life in which a son of high ideals is ar- 
rayed against his father, the head of a powerful industrial combine. $1.50. 


Should a White Girl Marry an Indian? Read 
KENELM’S DESIRE 


By Hughes Cornell. An engrossing story of an educated Alaskan Indian 
brougit up by a British Columbia family, who fell in love with a San 
Francisco girl. $1.50. 


New Illustrated Edition of a Popular Favorite 


TRUTH DEXTER 


By Sidney McCall, author of “The Breath of the Gods” With eight full-page 
illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, printed in tint. Handsomely 
decorated cloth covers. $1.50. 


Mrs. Spofford’s Tales of the Capital City 


OLD WASHINGTON 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. A collection of delightful stories of Wash- 
ington life, each displaying a rare sense of humor. With frontispiece 


in tint. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0., Publishers, Boston 
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Book News 


THE BEST SPRING FICTION 


“A vigorous, stirring story.”—Philadelphia Record. 


we F 


OF THE 


STARS 


BY FR=DERICK PALMER 
5 Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball, $1.50 


Vv ‘An admirable story with a provoking conclusion.’ —New- 
ark Evening News. 
‘“‘As pleasant and pretty a love story as one could ask for. 
Put ‘Lucy of the Stars’ down on your summer list.” 
— The Globe. 


























)- THE TOWER ] BOB AND THE GUIDES 








es By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 
: : oo: . . . 8. ANDR 
5 ‘* *The Tower’ rises high above the other American By MARY & . - ews ee: 
: novels of the season’"—N. Y Sun. | **Every one who loves life in the open will find 
‘<Distinguished by character insight and a quiet hu- in this book exactly the right tone.’°— Boston Herald. 
mor unusual in degree —— Mlustrated, $1.50. 
50. 
n f By HARRISON ROBERTSON By NELSON LLOYD 
: : : . **One of the best volumes of short stories that has 
n A bright, lively and amusing love story, in which : 


appeared in recent years.”’— Evening Sun. 

‘*A constant spirit of genial humor pervades the 
: Loe work,” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
With Frontispiece, $7.00. Illustrated, $7.50. 


an automobile is the principal character. It is a story 
of the automobile at home not a touring story. 


THE PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM THE DAY- DREAMER 


By FRANCES POWELL 
re ‘*A tale to delight lovers of mystery and romance.”’ 


” 


Being a full narrative of ** The Stolen Story. 














Mi estiagun Shor. By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
y ‘¢An exciting story full of dramatic action and inter- **Billy Woods is a good lover, a good reporter, a 
esting people.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. good dreamer, a good fighter, and very much of a man.”’ 
$r.50. — Louisville Courier-Journal, 
nelgengePagcapd By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
‘It is a pleasure to find an author who means 
h- something and says what he means.”’ **A touching little tale that carries a sublime truth.”’ 
Ce —The Independent. — Detroit Free Press. 
$7.25. Illustrated in color, $7.00. 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 3 
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Book News 


FROM THE SPRING LIST OF 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Samantha vs. Josiah |The Mystery of 


The Story of a borrowed Automobile 


and what came of it. the Lost Dauphin 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY 
Samantha, the irrepressible, and Josiah Allen, 
her good spouse, are at it again. Josiah Allen 
would insist upon borrowing an automobile, and 
naturally it led to all kinds of trouble. But the 
automobile was not the sum total of his troubles, EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
His beloved and erstwhile practical Samantha took A powerful novel evolved from a most romantic 
to believing in ghosts and the communication be- period of French history. The illustrious author 
tween bodes in this world and spirits in the next. | has been called the creator and protagonist of Span- 
Poor Josiah has his hands full and his head full | jsh realism. This story is remarka’le for its great 
when he tries to combat her various convictions dramatic intensity and absorbing int. rest. 
Comic Illustrations by Bart Haley. j 
12 mo, cloth. $1.50. 12 mo, cloth. Frontispiece. 


The Czar’s Gift 


A Story by WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 


Translated by Annabel Hord Seeger 


from the Spanish of 


Creatures that 
Once Were Men 


Translated ty J. K. M. Shirazi from the Russian of 


MAXIM GORKY 


the Sculptor 


Author of ‘*The Angel of Clay,’’ ‘* Nathan 
Hale,’’ etc. Hour Glass Series, 40 cents net 
by mail 45c. 


Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street 
The Story of a Transplanted Church. 
By AMOS R. WELLS 


Illustrated by Josephine Bruce 


A story written in the celebrated anthor’s best 
and most characteristic vein, With an introduc- 
ion by G. R. Chesterton. 


12 mo, cloth. 765 cents. 12 mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Literature: Its Principles and Problems 


By THEODORE W. HUNT, Ph.D., Litt D. 
Professor of English Language and Literature, Princeton University. 

The author discusses in this volume some of the fundamental topics that emerge in any thorough 
study of so comprehensive and vital a subject as literature, such as the guiding principles and methods of 
literature; its scope and mission; its primary aims and processes and forms; the laws that govern its orderly 
development, and its logical relation to other great departments of human thought; its specifically intel- 
lectual and esthetic quality; its informing genius and spirit. As the discussion goes on, its ultimate aim 
appears as that of suggestion and stimulus along the lines of inquiry that are opened and examired. The 
treatise is thus an eminently thoughtful presentation, and designed to awaken thought in every careful 
reader of its pages. It is especially to be commended to all students of literature with the assurance that 
they will find its conclusions substantially sound, and its final impression invigorating and inspiring. 


403-+XXIV pp. 12 mo, cloth. $1 20 net. By mail $1.35. 


Balzac: A Critical Study 


By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated, with an appreciation of Taine, by Lorenzo O'Rourke. 12 mo, cloth. $1.00 net. 
By mail, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 44-60 E. 23rd ST. NEW YORK 








DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTER AND POET 


AUTHOR OF 
THE BLESSED CAMOZEL," BOOK NEWS PORTRAIT NO. 237 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE*’ ETC, VOL.24 NO. 286, JUNE, 1906 
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Book News 


THE BEST SUMMER-TIME FICTION 


7 BREAKERS 
Z AHEAD 


The NEW AMERICAN Novel 
by the author of 
That Mainwaring Affair (12 Editions) 
At the Time Appointed (10 Editions) 
MRS. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


A strong American love story, full of excite- 
ment and incident. 

















IT wilt BE ANOTHER RECORD BREAKER 
Frontispiece in colors by 
JAMES L. WOOD 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.50 













































The BEST ROMANCE ot the year bnaliuil 
THE The |i Hill 
COLONEL Dashing) | 
OF THE wowe Bill 
RED HUZZARS 


By JOHN REED SCOTT | 

} } | 

A rattling good love story, with a secret at i HHH 
its root, and danger, adventure, and intrigue fi 

in every chapter. (| 
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Illustrated in colors by 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.50 















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


NEW FICTION FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A New Idyl by the Author of ‘‘The Abandoned Farmer’’ 


By Sidney H. Preston, $1.50 
O n Com mon G round Just published, already reprinting 


A gentle bachelor retires to a small farm and raises chickens, with unexpected results. 
The humorous incidents of amateur farming, the simple amusements of country life, and 
the love affairs of man and master, maids and mistresses, are delightfully blended. 
‘Seems to have in it something of Stockton and something of Donald G. Mitchell. 
‘On Common Ground’ is altogether charming. . . Full of quiet humor.’’ 

—N. ¥. Evening Sun. 


The Misses Make-Believe = % Mer Stuart Boyd. $1.50 


A tale of two Devonshire gentlewomen, who attempted the conquest of London on slim 
means. It has the humor and the pathos of being “hard up,” a good love interest, telling 
hits at social foibles, effective bits of garden talk, and hints, without obtruding the fact, 
that more may be gained by sincere living than by struggling for the meretricious. 


The Sea Maid By Ronald Mac Donald. $1.50 


‘‘An exceedingly fascinating tale of extraordinary adventures.’’— Boston Transcript 


“For sheer entertainment this story is one of the best of the year, and is by no means 
devoid of the qualities that appeal to the literary sense.”—The Dial. 


The Girls of Gardenville 25270 ess ek oe $1.50 


This new book by Mrs. Rankin is the interesting and natural story of a girls’ club, “The 
Sweet Sixteen” of Gardenville, a picturesque city in Northern Michigan 

“Wholesome stories. . . . The sixteen heroines are natural, lively girls whose pleas- 
ures and trials would be of interest to other young people. . . . The tone of the book 
is commendable; it teaches sound principles without being priggish.”—Critic. 

“The same cheerfulness of activity that hovered around ‘Dandelion Cottage’ is perceptible 
around ‘The Girls from Gardenville.’’”’—Chicago Tribune. 


A Summer in the Apple Tree Inn Remutedin Bess Wellman, $1.25 


Four youngsters keep a tiny hostelry, one summer, in their grandmother's New England 
apple orchard. A Japanese servant tells them real Japanese folk lore tales; and there is 
an outdoor play little folks could perform. 

“Playfellow, Koto, knows the most beautiful plays and thinks of the prettiest surprises 
and tells the quaintest stories. Quite real little girls and have been put into a very charm- 
ing story.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


By Hildegard Brooks, 


The La rky Furnace Mlustrated by Peter Newell, $1.25 


The Larky Furnace would go out nights, especially in the early spring and fall; one night 
Sue Betty followed him and had a most exciting adventure. She’s also had other very 
interesting and amusing experiences,especially with the Editor of “The Powder Magazine. 


“To the average youngster who loves fairy tales and revels in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ it will be a delight indeed, for it takes its readers into the 


queerest places imaginable and gives them a private view of many won- 
derful people and things.’”—The Chicago Evening Post. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY weWw York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 





New Spring and Summer Books 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A fresh, fascinating, new romance by 


THE WILLIAMSONS 


authors of “My Friend the Chauffeur” 


Lady Betty 
Across the Water 


We have often in fiction had the American girl crossing the water to discover her English and 
European cousins, and a kind of life wholly new to her western experience; but never until now 
has the process been reversed, and the real, typical, clear-complexioned English girl come to our 
shores in search of adventure. We hail Lady Betty, therefore, as a most delightful and feminine 
Columbus and feel that now for the first time we have really been discovered. Everybody will 
be delighted to learn precisely how she found us, and what things in our life particularly struck 
her wide-open and engaging eyes, and gave her food for fun and reflection. Evidently, she did not 
find us all savages, for there was one man—but we must not anticipate the charming story which 
is here unfolded. 





Cloth, six illustrations in colors, by Orson Lorrell. $1.50. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 
Red Saunders’ Pets and Cther Critters Henry Wallace Phillips 


A new Red Saunders book, full of delightfully humorous stories of Red's experiences with 
his animal friends. Cloth, 30 illustrations by A. B. Frost, $1.25. 

In Our Town William Allen White 
“Truth, humor and pathos are blended, and the result is a delightful collection of studies of 
character.""N. Y. Tribune. Cloth, 16 illustrations, $1.50. 

The Struggle for Self Government Lincoln Steffens 


sSeing an attempt to trace America’s political corruption in six States of the United States, 
with a dedication to the Czar. Cloth, net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.30. 


The Life of a Star Clara Morris 


A new volume of stage reminiscence, by America’s premiere emotional actress, and author of 
“Life on the Stage.’’ Cloth, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


Wayside Talks Charles Wagner 


Pastor Wagner refers to this book as the note book of hfs own life. A delightful and uplifting 
book. Cloth, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.00. 





“McCLURE, PHILLIPPS & COMPANY 
44 East 23d St., New York 








When writing to adverti sers, please mention Book News. 





Book N ews 


THE BEST FICTION 


The Best Book Ever Written by America’s 
| Greatest Writer of Detective Stories 


* 
Anna Katharine Green 
Author of “The Leavenworth Case” and “The Filigree Ball” 
j A romance of love and strange 


crime, moving with breathless speed 
through scenes as vivid as a dream. 


| The book completely conquers 
and subdues the reader in its interest. 
ii Nothing will be allowed to interrupt 


him. He simply must learn the 


4 guilty man. — 
Magnificently Illustrated by A. I. KELLER 
12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By David Graham Phillips THE 


} Author of “The Deluge,” “‘The Social Secretary,” Etc. 
Done so gracefully and unpretentiously, 
with so rich a humor and so keen a sympathy 
It 






















that the reader is completely charmed. 


puts him in a smiling mood and leaves him 
possessed of the blessed secret of happiness. H 
Illustrated by E. M. ASHE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 postpaid 


CheHOUSE Meredith Nicholson’s — 
fa 






Great Success 





“More than fulfils the promise of its alluring title ""—New York Glode. 
TH “Should be rechristened * The Book of a Thousand Delights.’ "—Phila, Item. 
“A most entrancing atmosphere from start to finish.’’— Boston Transcript, 
OUSAND ** piquant, original, charming.’ "—St. Louis Republic. 
““Dowered with the joy of life.""—C hic cago Journal, 






“*The best romance since Stevenson,’*"—Omaha World-Herald. 


| 
{ CANDLES THE BEST SELLING BCOK IN AMERICA 
‘ 12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 
FRANCIS LYNDE’S 

The Quickening 


A Tale of the Making of a Man. Illustrations by E. M 
Ashe. $1.50 Postpaid. 


GRACE ALEXANDER’S 
Judith 


A Love Story of the Candle Light Times. Illustrations 
by George Wright. $1.50 Postpaid. 


WARREN CHENEY’S 
The Challenge 


A Romance of Russians in America. Illustrations by 
N.C. Wyeth, $1.50 Postpaid. 

























HERBERT QUICK’S 
Double Trouble 


A Comedy novel of a Dual Personality. Sixteen pictures - 
by Orson Lowell. $1.50 Postpaid. 


DAVID M. PARRY’S 
The Scarlet Empire 


A Romance of Socialism. Illustrations in color by Her- 
man Wall. $1.50 Postpaid. 


GEORGE HORTON’S 
The Edge of Hazard 


A romance of Americans in Russia. Illustrations by C. 
M. Relyea. #1.50 Postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 





APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS 







Robert W Chambers’s Unique Creation 


The Tracer of Lost Persons 


The Tracer is a new kind of detective. He has a wonderful system for locating people and 
he also has a particular fondness for romantic situations. He helps many young men to 
find the idols of their dreams. An ideal book for summer reading. $1.50. 







F. J. Stimson’s (J. S. of Dale’s) Powerful Novel 


In Cure of Her Soul 


A truly great novel, which dips deep into the complexity of life. The book begins where 
most stories leave off—with the marriage of two young society people. $1.50. 








George Horace Lorimer’s Mystery Story 


The False Gods 


Mystery—strangely perplexing, ever increasing, mystery is the keynote of this novel. $1.25. 








Molly Elliot Seawell’s Comedy Novel 
e_e 
The Chateau of Montplaisir 
A story of modern French life. “Full of fun—clean fun.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. $1.25. 







Louis Joseph Vance’s Dramatic Story 


The Private War 


A melodramatic battle. “There are no dozing moments in this novel.”—N. Y. Globe. $1.50. 







Elinor Macartney Lane’s Scotch Romance 


All For The Love of a Lady 


A love story of Scotland in the days when Charles Stuart was King. “Told with a win- 
ning interest of recital that has had no counterpart since ‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’” $1.25. 









D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 





Book News 


Interesting and Timely Announcements 


JUST READY...... 
The Initial Volumes of a Companion Series to ** NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY,”’ #0 be called 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE 


The first three volumes are devoted to THE NATIONAL GALLERY (London); The Flemish School: 
The Dutch School; and The Later British School. 


_ With Introductions by Competent Writers, and a list of the Painters and their pictures in the 
National Gallery, arranged chronologically, and 65 Full-Page Reproductions of the Pictures in half-tone. 
Size 914x6% inches, cloth back and art board sides. Price, net, $1.25. Postage, 15 cents extra. 

***This will be followed by other volumes devoted to the Early British School—the Early and Later 
Italian—Spanish, German, and French Schools to be issued at frequent intervals. 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF ATLASES! 


NEWNES’ ATLAS of the WORLD’S 
| were st 


Edited by J.G. BARTHOLOMEW, PAS... 


With 176 large pages of colored plates, containing upwards of 1000 Maps and Diagrams, 
and Voluminous Text comprising a valuable dictionary of the commodities of the world. The 
Result of many Years of Labor available to Everyone. To be issued in 22 parts, size 15% x 
10% in., published fortnightly. The price of each part is only 25 cents net. Send 25 cents for 
First Part, now ready. Subscrintions will be taken for the complete work in parts, free by 
mail, as reacy for $6.50, payable in advance. Prospectus free. 


A SUMPTUOUS WORK ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN NE WNES’ ART LIBRARY 
Wild Flowers Month by Month in Their Natural RECENTLY ISSUED 


Haunts The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


By EDWARD STEP, F. L. S. With 56 full-page reproductions of the works of 

With upwards of 400 half-tone illustrations (many the brotherhood—Ford Madox Brown, William Hol 

full-page), reproduced from original photographs of man Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, Sir John Everett Millais, 

the growing plants by the author. and the Italian Pre-Raphaelite Painters, preceded 

In two handsome vols. (844x6 inches), cloth, gilt by an essay on the movement by Ernest Phythian: 
tops, per set, net $4.50. $1.25. 


A NOVEL THEATRICAL ANNUAL JUST READY 


THE GREEN-ROOM BOOK 


Or, WHO'S WHO ON THE STAGE 


An Annual Biographical Record of the Dramatic, Musical, and Variety World, 1906. Edited by BAMP- 
TON HUNT, and illustrated with upwards of 50 Half-tone Portraits of Stage Favorites. 

This is the initial volume of what is intended to be a valuable and interesting annual, as, 
the usual biographical sketches of the leading footlight favorites of the English and Continental stage, 
with a selected list of American favorites, together with Variety Artists, Dramatists, Musical Composers, 
Conductors, Dramatic and Musical Critics, Managers and Proprietors, Dramatic and Musical Agents of 
the United Kingdom, America, and the Continent, a large section of the book is devoted to matters of 
interest to lovers of the Dramatic and Lyric stage, Theatrical happenings, players who have passed 
away, ete., ete. Descriptive circular on application. 

The size is 12mo, nexible cloth binding, with round corners. 
cents extra. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 86 E. 20nd St., New York City 


10 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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452 pages. Price, net, $1.50. Postage, 12 
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Book News 





Perhaps you have forgotten how good the good books are. ‘ What a sense of security,” 
says Lowell, “in an old book which Time has criticised for us.” 


EKVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


contains already 50 of the world’s best books; the books which generation after generation of | 


readers refuses to give up. Additions to the list are made at the rate of a hundred volumes a 
year; or two a week. 

Everyman’s is not a “set of books” which you must buy entire or do without; nor is it an 
attempt to choose arbitrarily a ‘hundred best books.” It is a long and growing list of standard 
works in uniform dress from which you may select just what you want,—one book at a time 
or as many as you please. 

The title of Everyman’s was suggested by the old Morality play of Everyman in which 
Knowledge says to Everyman: “ Everyman, I will go with thee and be thy guide; in thy most 
need to go by thy side.” 

Everyman’s Library is edited by Prof. Ernest Rhys, and the separate volumes have intro- 
ductions by such famous writers as Lord Avebury, Canon Barnett, Canon Beeching, Hilaire 
Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, T. Watts-Dunton, Dr. Garnett, Andrew Lang, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
A.C. Swinburne, Prof. Saintsbury, and others. ‘The text is unabridged and unexpurgated. <A 
list of each author’s works with date of first publication follows the introduction to each voiume. 

The Library is furnished in two styles of binding, cloth and leather. In the cloth binding 
each section has its characteristic color so selected that the various colors harmonize agreeably 
on the shelves. ‘The paste-grain leather binding is in a rich crimson. 


Cloth, 50 cents. Leather, $1.00. 


LIST OF VOLUMES NOW READY 


Biography 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 vols. 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon. 
Children’s 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 
Kingston’s Peter the Whaler. 
sd The Three Midshipmen. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Classical 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 
Essays and Belles Lettres 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
Emerson’s Essays. 
Froude’s Essays in Literature and His- 
tory. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


Send 59 cents for specimen volume in cloth binding. 


Fiction 

Lytton’s Harold. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Edgar’s Cressy and Poictiers. 

Lytton’s Last of the Barons. 

Manning’s Sir Thomas More. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 

Austen’s (Jane) Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice. Mansfield Park. 
Emma. Northanger Abbey and Per 
suasion. 

Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. 

Eliot ’s Adam Bede. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Ravenshoe. 

Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers. 


History 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. 2 vols. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols. 


Philosophy and Theology 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons. 3 vols. 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer. 

Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 

Poetry and Drama 
Browning’s (R.) Poems. 2 vols. 
Golden Book ot Coleridge. 

Tennyson’s Poems 
Romance 
Le Morte d’Arthur. 2 vols. 


Science 

Huxley’s Essays. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne 
Travel 

Borrow’s Wild Tales. 


Speke’s Source of the Nile. 


If unsatisfactory return and money 


will be refunded. With it you will receive free of charge a copy of ‘*Old Books and New,” 
containing wise and witty sayings gathered from many sources about books and reading. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d Street, New York 
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She Jrue Character of The Bible 
: By Rev. L. P. Mercer 


Fourth Edition Price 30c. postpaid 


CONTENTS.—I. The Bible: a Book of Divine Parables—II. The Doctrine of Cor- 
respondence: a Key to Divine Parablesp—III. The Law of Divine Inspiration—IV. 
The History of Revelation—V. The Real and Apparent in the Scriprure—VI, The 
Doctrine ot the Spiritual Sense: The only Answer to Skeptica] Objections. 


**The fundamental conception running through this thoughtful treatise is one of the utmost interest 
and importance.’’—Chicago Advance, 


‘*Whatever the shade of one’s religious belief, the reader can hardly help obtaining inspiration from 
the perusal of the pages of this little book.’’— Education, Boston, Mass. 


‘To all those who are earnestly seeking after truth, to those who have dabbled slightly in philos- 
ophy and the sciences and have had their views shaken in the belief in a divine spirit, and to those 
who have embraced the new doctrine of higher criticism, we heartily recommend this valuable 
little book.’’--The Sunday Telegram, Providence, R. I. 


A PAMPHLET OF TWENTY-THREE PAGES BEARING THE TITLE 


Jhe Only Jnterpretation of Fhe Bible 


which deprives the higher criticism of all power to disturb and proves the book to be The Word 
of God consistent in every part and worthy of Divine Authorship 
Sent Free for 3S cents postage 


Jhe Nunc Licet Press 42 @). Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CF 


Mrs. Rorer tells how 


to can and preserve the fruits and vegetables from early spring, when the cherries 
make their appearance, until the last horn blows in the fall. Also how to make jellies, 
jams, marmalades, fruit butters; how to pickle and make vinegars. All this and 
more in her book 


Canning and Preserving 


Bound in Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage. 


Then when the hot weather comes and the housewife is ata loss what to concoct 
for the daily menu, her book 


Hot Weather Dishes 


fills the void. It will surprise you how many delectable dishes can be made from 
vegetables alone, to say nothing of the many other good things the book contains. 
Bound in Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage. 
Can be had of all booksellers, or of us 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St. Phila. 


12 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Special Announcement 


Burt’s Copyright Fiction Special Reprint Editions 


Now for the First Time Offered 
to the Public at a Popular Price 


Bob, Son of Battle, 

By Alfred Ollivant. 
The Deliverance, 

3y Ellen Glasgow. 
The Circle, 

3y Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Hurricane Island, 

By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
The President, 

By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
The Millionaire Baby, 

$y Anna Katharine Green. 
The Long Night, 

By Stanley J. Weyman. 
A Captain in the Ranks, 


By George Cary Eggleston. 


Burt’s Series of Standard Fiction 


Special Covers to Each Book. Extra Illustrated 


_ A series of romances containing several of the old favorites in the field of 
historical fiction, replete with powerful romances of love avd diplomacy that 


excel in thrilling and absorbing interest. 


Cloth Binding, 


Horseshoe Robinson. A tale of the Tory 
Ascendency in South Carolina in 1780. By 
John P. Kennedy. 

The Spirit of the Border. A Romance 
of the Early Settlers in the Ohio Valley. 
sy Zane Grey. 

Richelieu. A tale of France in the 
reign of King Louis XIII. By G. P. R 
James. 

Mifanwy. ‘The story of a Welsh Singer. 
By Allen Raine. 

Darnley. A Romance of the times of 
Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey. By G. 
P. R. James. 

Garthowen. A story of a Welsh Home- 
stead, By Allen Raine. 

The Tower of London. A _ Historical 
Romance of the times of Lady Jane Grey 


and Mary Tudor. By Wm. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 


Price, $1.00 


The Darrow Enigma, 

By Melvin Severy. 
The Voice of the People, 

By Ellen Glasgow. 
The Boss, 

By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
The Two Vanrevels, 

By Booth Tarkington. 
Adventures of Gerard, 

By A. Conan Doyle. 
The Brethren, 

By H. Rider Haggard. 
The Battle Ground, 

By Ellen Glasgow. 
None But the Brave, 

By Hamblen Sears. 
The Prodigal Son, 

By Hall Caine 








pede. By. Lieut. Henry A. Wise. 

Windsor Castle. A Historical Romance 
of the Reign of Henry VIII, Catharine of 
Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By Wm. Har- 
rison Ainsworth. 

Nick of the Woods. A story of the Early 
Settlers of Kentucky. By Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird. 

In Defiance of the King. A Romance 
of the American Revolution. By Chaun- 
cey C. Hotchkiss 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island. A story of 
the Coast of Maine. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

A Colonial Free-Lance. <A _ story of 
American Colonial Times. By Chauncey 
C. Hotchkiss. 

Guy Fawkes. A Romance of the Gun- 
powder Treason. By Wm. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 


The above books supplied by all dealers or address the publishers, 


A. L. BURT COMPANY, 52-58 Duane Street, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Italian 
Romance 


MY LADY 
DREAM 


81 cents postpaid. 


Writer S The ee Book 


By JOSEPH SPENCER KENNARD 


3 vo, cloth, 430 pages. Net$2.00 
By mail $2.20 


An Authoritative Work 


on Modern Italian Writers 


HE most exhaustive survey of 
the literature of this period, 
of thoroughly engaging interest 


to the general reader as well as to 


students of literature @& -- hs 


AMERICAN 
POET 


LLOYD MIFFLIN 


We also issue his Castalian Days, $1.32 post- 
paid, At the Gates of Song, $1.35 postpaid, and 
350 Collected Sonnets (400 pgs.), $2.80 postpaid, 
asumptuous and definitive edition. 

Westminster Review:—**A Wonderful collec 
tion.”’ 

St. Andrew's Univ.:—**The work of a poet of 
remarkable poetic genius.’’ 

Aberdeen Press:—*Shows him worthy to walk 
beside the greatest sonneteers in the annals of the 
English language 


BRENT ANO’S i tow 


Union Square 


i le he laugh honestly, hit 
| no foul blow, and tell the 

truth when at his very 

) broadest grin. never for- 

getting that if Fun is good, Truth is 


still better, and Love best of all. 
Tha. 


Jen .iecte ees weer 2csecsecperecice seme! SPRITE ITES TE 





A attractive addition to a den or 
yi | cosy cornerinalibrary. Printed 

words are an ever present influ- 
ence toward mental development, hap- 


piness and good cheer. 
Regular price, 2 for 5c. 
the whole set of 15 for 35 cents. 
FOR SALE AT 


WANAMAKER'’S 
Philadelphia and New York 


NEW YORK | 91.93 Fitth Avenue 


Youcan get 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
- NEW YORK 


Quotation Post Cards 


An interesting series of fifteen quota- 
tion post cards. Typical thoughts from 
such writers as Shakespere, Whittier, 
Lowell, Thackeray, Dr. Johnson, Carly!e 
and Browning. 


Printed on white cardboard with illum- 
ined initial and border. 





s above me when 
my journey ends 
“He left no dollars but 


ten thousand friends. 


POUT et Se te ter] tse te 


paee prasvese@esetseesicesmeshs | 


The Post Card Store 


946 Broadway, New York 
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Sesilloccren 


Old Time Notes 
of Pennsylvania 


HON. A. K. McCLURE, LL.D. 


“The most notable publication of the year to date in this city is Colonel Alexander K. 
McClure’s ‘Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania.’ The present issue of this momumental work is 
an autograph edition of 1000 copies, each numbered and signed by the author. This edition 
is in two royal O.tave volumes of 600 pages each. It is handsomely printed on fine plate pa- 
per, in large clear type, and is illustrated with finely executed portraits of the most distin- 
guished men of this Commonwealth. The publication has been admirably well made in every 
respect.”—veniny Jeleyraph, Philadelphia. 


THE AUTOGRAPH LIMITED EDITION 


Printed in Large Clear Type on Laid Paper, Illustrated with Portraits of over one hundred Dis 
tinguished Men of Pennsylvania. Bound in Extra Silk Cloth, Embossed with Coat of Arms of Pennsyt 
vania. Each Book in liandsome Venetian Cloth Jacket and Set Encased in Box. Price, Prepaid, $8.00 

This Edition is Absolutely Limited to 1000 Copies. 
Nearly All Have Been Sold. 
Send for Circular. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1006-1008 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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READY JUNE 14 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S new novel 
CONISTON Cloth, $1.50 


By the author of «*Richard Carvel,’’ «*The Crisis,’’ «<The Crossing,’’ etc. 
Freely illustrated, in line and half tone,from drawings by Florence Scovel Shinn. 


MR. JOHN LUTHER LONG’S new nobel 
THE WAY OF THE GODS Cloth, $1.50 


Since the death of Lafcadio Hearn there is no one who approaches the author 
of «*Madame Butterfly’’ in the ability to make his readers feel the charm and 
atmosphere of Japan, while he tells of the fair Hoshiko’s longing for the intense 
joy offered her at the price of eternal obliteration. 


MR. OWEN WISTER’S new novel 
LADY BALTIMORE Cloth, $1.50 


By the author of ‘‘The Virginian.’ 
<¢iVir. Wister has had not only the wit but the courage to forbear repetition. ‘The 
Virginian’ was a great and a deserved success. . . . ‘Lady Baltimore’ unmis- 
takably comes from his heart, a sincere, well thought out book, which embodies a 
charming romance . . . the spontaneous vivacity of this book is perhaps its 
chiefest charm . . . The story, as a story, isfull of interest. . . . ‘Lady 
Baltin ore’ is, in short, not only as good a book as ‘The Virginian,’ but, in its 
totally different-way, a much better one.”’—New York Tribune. 
Charmingly illustrated from original drawings. 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE’S new novel 
IF YOUTH BUT KNEW Cloth, $1.50 


«<The story shows that rare combination of poetic tenderness and romantic 
adventure which is the unfailing charm of the fiction of these authors.’’ 
—Record-Herald, Chicago, 


MISS MARIE VAN VORST’S new nobel 
GEORGE WARRENER Cloth, $1.50 


A study of life and manners among people at a suburban town, by the author 
of «*Amanda of the Mill.’’ The story is realistic and human; and its interest- 
ing theme is handled fearlessly. 


DR. ANDREW MACPHAIL’S novel 
THE VINE OF SIBMAH Cloth, $1.50 


The author’s intimate knowledge of Puritan times gives the vitality of real scenes 
to the adventures of the valiant soldier who, after the Restoration, went seeking 
a certain winsome woman. Among Puritan divines and Puritan pirates, among 
Jesuites and Quakers, soldiers and savages—the quest leads him and his readers. 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S n-w novel 
THE GARDEN, YOU AND I Cloth, $1.50 


The new book by the author of «*The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,’’ and 
««People of the Whirlpool,’’ returns to the famous home garden, which her 
practical ideas and wholesome humor enlivened so charmingly. 


rwnusres THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °*s5.2¥..0° 
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Pre-Raphaelite 


As Expressed in 


the Painting and Poetry 


Ideals 


of the 


Brotherhood 


By Anne M. 


R. FREDERICK HARNSON has 

said: “The Vatican with its sylla- 

bus; the medizvalists at all costs; 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin—are all wrong 
about the nineteenth century. It is not 
the age of money-bags and cant; soot, 
hub-bub and ugliness. It is the age of 
great expectations; of unwearied striv- 
ings after better things!” And, writing 
the introduction to the Pre-Raphaelite 
number of the Newnes Art Library, Mr. 
J. Ernest Phythian opens his discussion 
of the whole question of nineteenth cen- 
tury art in connection with the work of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in the 
following felicitous manner :— 

In the year 1821 Constable prophesied that 
within thirty years English art would have 
ceased to exist. This gloomy forecast was not 
borne out by the event. But that there was 
ground for fear, if not for despair, is evidenced 
by the fact that just about the time Art, ac- 
cording to Constable, should have been at its 
last gasp, there was made for its reinvigoration 
a very thorough application of a remedy that 
may not unfitly be likened to the fresh-air cure 
now so much in vogue for certain physical 
maladies. 

The cure was, of course, the artistic 
_ revolution set on foot by the members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Holman 
Hunt, in speaking of the circumstances 
that led to the new movement, says :— 

When art has arrived at a facile proficiency 


of execution, a spirit of easy satisfaction takes 
possession of its masters. It has, in their 





Earle 


eyes, become perfect; and they live in the realm 
of settled law. Sir Joshua Reynolds thought it 
expedient to take the Italian school at its 
proudest climax as a starting point for English 
art—to skip the training that led to the making 
of Michael Angelo—and therefore, as the Eng- 
lish school began at the top of the wave, it has 
ever since been sinking into the hollow. 


The Pre-Raphaelite teaching held that 
no age—any more than an individual— 
should suppose itself born into mastery. 
It was the stern discipline of Giotto, 
Masaccio, Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, Botti- 
celli, that made “Michael -Angelo-possible;- 
and if Michael Angelos are to be produc- 
ed, that discipline must be revived. For, at 
the zenith of the Renaissance Michael 
Angelo, standing at the parting of the 
ways, gathered up, as it seemed, the sev- 
eral arts into his representative genius; 
and left to the land, that was soon to sink 
the zxsthetic spirit in the mire of mate- 
rialistic decadence, the three-fold heritage 
of his painting, his sculpture, and his 
song. 

Revolt was determined upon, and the 
standard of revolt had to be raised. Hunt, 
Millais and Rossetti were brought to- 
gether; in 1849 each exhibited a picture 
with the letters P. R. B. appended to his 
signature. The storm burst—the mean- 
ing of the letters had become known— 
the revolutionary aims of the young art- 
ists were strongly resented, and their per- 
formances bitterly attacked. The whole 


Book News 


DANTE 


ALIGHIERI 


Painted by Giotto 


Now in the Bargello Palace, Florence 


Now comes a 
stalwart knight to the rescue; John Rus- 
kin rushed into print, and in two letters 
to the “Times” defended the artists. Hos- 
tile criticism first cravened, then fled; and 


press was against them. 


the victory was practically won. That 
which people could not see for themselves 
they could see when it was pointed out to 
them by the author of “Modern Painters.” 

What was the dominant idea of the 
Brotherhood? Surely that beauty is a 
most complex matter; that it depends 
upon truths of sight and truths of emo- 
tion; and, above all, upon the greatest 
possible realization of the material used 
in the making of a picture. That the 
Pre-Raphaelites did not, in the circum- 


stances and under this revoit against the 
convention of artifice, paint pictures that 
were positively ugly, is a fact to marvel 
about; but, strange to say, from the first 
they were beautiful pictures, and can to- 
day hang with those of the greatest of the 
early Italian masters. One ought to find 
some affinity between Rossetti and Ghir- 
landajo, Burne-Jones and Botticelli; but 
as for Millais—at first the most ardent of 
Pre-Raphaelites—it is impossible not to 
recognize in his “Ophelia” a picture Eng- 
lish to the core; the unrest, the regret, 
the hopeless love, the questioning of self 
and untoward things—these have no 
analogy with the simplicity and calmness 
of the painting of former days. 
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Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


DANTE’S DREAM 


From the oil-color of 1871 





By D. G. Rossetti 


Book 


From “The Rossettis.”” 


THE DAMSEL OF 


News 


THE SAN GRAEL 


By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


They did not pretend, the members of 
this Brotherhood, that their way of paint- 
ing was the only right way. They simply 
determined to subject themselves to a 
training which they hoped would cure 
them of all plausible tricks and evasions. 

They would not sacrifice drawing to 
color, or color to light and sliade, or any- 
thing to style. They would discover their 
own principle of selection; and they be- 
lieved that this could be‘done only by art- 
ists inspired by noble emotions and ideals. 
This insistence upon the necessity for 
noble emotions and ideals was one of the 
great articles of their creed. Art, they 
held, must study life with the purpose of 
expressing some truth valuable to man, 
and in a manner suited to the understand- 
ing of contemporaries. 


They were not blind to the genius of 
Raphael, nor did they deny that art had 
accomplished great things after Raphael; 
but it appeared to them that, of late years, 
art was so frequently tainted with cor- 
ruption and false standards that it was 
only in the earlier works they could find 
a safe foundation upon which to build up 
their work. 

What did the Pre-Raphaelites accom- 
plish? And how far did their influence 
extend ? 

Their work discredited certain deaden- 
ing conventions; it showed that the au- 
thorities lacked authority; it proved na- 
ture to be the great storehouse of truth 
and beauty, to which the artist must go 
for inspiration—if not literally to imitate 
what he finds there, at least to obtain his 
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From “The Rossettis” 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


f ne of the series of idealistic portraits of early Victorian poets and prose- 
Me ho painted by George Frederick Watts, who was himself closely in 
. ° . : ° 2 - 
ouch with the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and in harmony with its spirit 































































suggestion, to find adequate and infallible 
guidance. The Pre-Raphaelites estab- 
lished the right of the artist to be himself, 
to speak his own thoughts in his own way 
—not to be called upon to mimic the man- 
ner of anyone else, however eminent. 

Things such as these were gained. In 
the future it was easier for English art 
to shake off a surplus weight of tradition 
than it had ever been before. 

It must be emphasized that the doc- 
trine of Hunt, Rossetti and Millais per- 
mitted no short cuts to excellence. These 
men had a passion for honesty and for 
hard work. They were filled, too, with 





From “The Childhood of Jesus.” 


THE ANNUNCIATION 
By D. G. Rossetti. 


high ideals; and though, some of these 
ideals may have been extravagantly ap- 
plied and expressed, the Brotherhood 
came nearer to founding an original school 
of painting than any other one set of Eng- 
lish artists in the nineteenth century. 
English art would probably have recov- 
ered itself had the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment never been. Watts, Holman Hunt, 
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Rossetti—these and others would, as indi- 
viduals, have accomplished much ; but the 
concerted effort of the group, in revolt- 
ing against academic tradition, brought 
about results that no individual efforts 
could have accomplished. 

In poetry the movement may be consid- 
ered as a recurrent phase of the wider 
Romantic movement, the teachings of 
which had become slightly obscured in the 
half-century following upon their procla- 
mation in England. In its looking back 
to the middle ages it harmonized with the 
Oxford movement of its own day, and 
with the Gothic revival. Its mental atti- 
tude is magnificently represented in the 
highly-colored and imaginative painter’s 
poetry of Rossetti, and in much of the 
work of Morris and Mr. Swinburne. 

Rossetti belongs to the second Renais- 
sance of England—the Renaissance her- 
alded by Chatterton and Blake—led by 
Shelley, Keats and Coleridge. The ma- 
lign French influence that followed hard 
upon the Elizabethan glory was blotted 
out once and forever, and English poetry 
was brought back to the broad simplicity 
and dignity of Shakespeare’s day. 

To conclude—the Pre-Raphaelites did 
not see that the work which they were 
trying to do must, in a certain measure, 
fail, insomuch as they demanded from 
their public what that public was no longer 
able to give them—simplicity, intense feel- 
ing, patience with unhurried labor, sym- 
pathy with unwearying effort. The whole 
land wanted to spring at a bound to 
heights of artistic perfection and culture. 
People did not want art that was slow and 
leisurely. But the Pre-Raphaelite group 
exercised its large influence notwithstand- 
ing; its protest against the old theories 
was clear and compelling; it militated 
against the mercenary in art, and against 
all sham sentiment, affectation, and con- 
ventionality. 

That the ideal of the picturesque alone 
has been largely abandoned; that people 
are beginning to find that beauty resides 
in what is near rather than in what is 
remote from their lives; that the way lies 
broad and open to any work that goes to 
the root of its subject-matter—these 
things are greatly due to the influence of 
Pre-Raphaelitism and of the Rossettt 
group upon the world of art, of senti- 
ment and of poetry. 
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Two Pre-Raphaelite Poets 


William Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


RE-RAPHAELITISM, as applied 
to poetry, stands first of all for 
medizvalism—that is, if it can be 

said to stand for anything more definite 
than the differing and changing ideals of 
a group of poets who looked up to Ros- 
setti as master. Holman Hunt tells us 
that Millais, Rossetti and he understood 
Pre-Raphaelitism to mean—acceptance of 
the attitude toward nature of the painters 
before Raphael, rather than of the for- 
malism of Raphael and those who fol- 
lowed him. Ruskin said that the aim of 
the Brotherhood was to paint nature as 
it is, with the help of modern science ; and 
in the spirit of earnestness of the men of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

But Rossetti’s medievalism went far- 
ther than this. Steeped in Dante and 
English ballad poetry, and delighting in 
the echoes of old romance in Blake and 
Coleridge and Keats, he wrought in a 
spirit of reverence for art, and with a 
rapture that seemed not only to him but 
to his friends to have been seldom at- 
tained by post-Renaissance artists. This 
absolute identification of himself with the 
character, and even with the mood of the 
people of his imagination, who to him 
were as actual living beings, gives his 
poetry the warmth and thrill of life; while 
his knowledge of medieval conditions was 
such that he could present these people 
against a background that has the rich 
color of their time. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton, Rossetti’s great 
friend of latér years, and Mr. Swinburne’s 
friend from those days to our own, says 
that only four things interested Rossetti 
—poetry, painting, medieval mysticism, 
and woman; and it is abundantly evident 
from his painting and poetry that the 
statement is a true one. Rossetti’s med- 
izvalism has in it nothing ascetic, though 
he was more than familiar with medizval 
asceticism in Dante; but it is informed 
throughout with a passionate love of 
woman that lifts toward spirituality by 
its very intensity, with the result that his 
love poetry has a curious likeness to the 


medizval mystics’ adoration of Mary. 
They expressed that adoration in terms of 
earthly love, but Rossetti expresses his 
love of woman in terms of spiritual love. 
This attitude of his you will find chiefly 
in “The House of Life,” a sonnet - se- 
quence that claims place with the great- 
est we have in our language—Shake- 





From the original sketch for 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
By W. Holman Hunt 


, 


speare’s, Sidney’s “Astrophel and Stella,’ 
and George Meredith’s “Modern Love.” 
Equally mystic, but without this confu- 
sion of earthliness and spirituality, is his 


_ “Blessed Damozel,” written before he 


was out of his teens, and, as he told Mr. 
Hall Caine, inspired by our own Poe, 
between whose genius and his own there 
is no little affinity. 
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Rossetti is at his very best, however, 
in his dramatic narratives of medieval 
life, presented in a series of richly col- 
ored pictures. The unfinished “Bride’s 
Prelude,” the first draft of which he made 
as a boy, strikes the heart most keenly of 
all he has written. The two sisters, the 
elder struggling to tell her shameful sor- 
row to the younger in the broad noon, 
when secrets are so hard to tell—the sum- 
mer noon when it is so hot she dare not 
open the castle casement lest she faint 
under the greater heat that would rush 
in; the younger on her knees, her face 
still covered with the hands she had 





From “English Literature’ by Garnett and Gosse 


RUSKIN AND ROSSETTI 


pressed to her eyes to pray for her sister 
—all this is so dramatic that one won- 
ders that Rossetti never tried his hand 
at play-writing. There is mystery in this 
poem, for it is incomplete; but there is 
no mysticism or other supernatural ele- 
ment, as in “Rose Mary” and “Sister 
Helen.” In both of these poems there are 
suggestions of the mood of terror that 
M. Maeterlinck learned to develop out 
of them, as out of other work of their 
author; both reflect phases of medieval 
life, and quiver with its glowing colors. 
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Believing in “fundamental brainwork” as 
necessary to a great poem, thinking out 
each poem clearly before he wrote it, Ros- 
setti yet felt it—as I have said—as 
sharply as if he were living its action or 
mood at the moment of writing; and he 
worked it over and over. As he grew 
older he became more and more the con- 
scious artist, until in some of his sonnets, 
perfect though they are, you miss fresh- 
ness, the freshness that is so great a 
charm of his early work. 

To no other English poet have two 
contemporary poets so great as William 
Morris and Mr. Swinburne dedicated 
their first volumes. In his youth an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Browning, and of 
the unrightfully forgotten William Bell 
Scott, Rossetti found himself in 1856, at 
twenty-eight, at the head of a group, 
which did not, however, so much imitate 
his work as receive stimulus from it. Be- 
sides Morris and Mr. Swinburne there 
were Woolner and J. L. Tupper, Coven- 
try Patmore and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, all 
of whom had been interested in “The 
Germ.” William Allingham, the Irish 
poet, was Rossetti’s intimate friend, and 
after Mrs. Rossetti’s death, in 1862, Mr. 
George Meredith was one of the three 
poets who joined Rossetti in taking the 
great house on Cheyne Walk, 

But Mr. Meredith soon left the house 
to the Pre-Raphaelites, to whose verse his 
verse is alien in spirit. These older poets’ 
places in Rossetti’s friendship were taken 
in part, after 1870, by Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Philip Bourke Marston, and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. Walter Pater now be- 
came an intimate, and grew to owe much 
to the association ; as Rossetti himself had 
to that of the earlier critic of the move- 
ment, Ruskin, without whose timely aid, 
in the fifties, Rossetti’s career might have 
been far different. About the time that 
Rossetti gave up living with the Morrises 
at Kelmscott, which was in 1874, he began 
an intimacy with Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, who afterwards drew him so 
memorably as D’Arcy, in “Aylwin.” An- 
other friend of these years was Dr. Gor- 
don Hake, a poet that too few know. 
Then came, in 1879, the friendship with 


" Mr. Hall Caine and with William Sharp; 


even to his darkest days Rossetti had the 
power to win young men and to encour- 
age them in their literary aspirations. I 
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OPHELIA 


By Sir John Everett Millais 


have dwelt on these friendships to em- 
phasize the stimulating power of the man 
—how much there was of him. He gave 
of himself freely to those who interested 
him, not unselfishly, but for love of their 
mutual art; and yet there was vitality 
enough left for those many pictures and 
poems that we so cherish. 

Of all the poets that were Rossetti’s 
friends, William Morris was the one that 
most nearly achieved greatness in Ros- 
setti’s manner. Morris had written his 
first poem in 1853, without any effort— 
to find himself at once hailed as a “big 
poet” by his fellow Oxford undergrad- 
uate, Burne-Jones. Three years later 
came the friendship with Rossetti, and 
the determination, at Rossetti’s behest, to 
take up painting. That his friendship, in- 
fluencing as it did the writing of Morris, 
was stimulating rather than dominating, 
Morris’s first volume of poems, “The 
Defense of Guenevere” (1858), goes far 
to show. By this volume that part of the 
public that cared for poetry came to know 
Rossetti’s manner before it knew Rossetti, 
who did not collect any of his poems be- 
fore “The Blessed Damozel” volume of 
1870. Yet, though there are likenesses 
between the early work of Morris and 


the early work of Rossetti, it must be 
remembered that Morris was a medizval- 
ist before he met Rossetti, and had al- 
ready written verse that pointed the way 
clearly to that of ““The Defense of Guene- 
vere.” 

The early work of Morris, like. that. of 
so many poets, was his best. His 
“Earthly Paradise,” his “Sigurd,” and his 
translations of Virgil and Homer would 
not rank him higher than Dryden or 
Scott; it is the dramatic lyrics of “The 
Defense of Guenevere” that admit him to 
the company of the great. In their kind, 
there is nothing in English poetry finer 
than “Golden Wings” and “The Hay- 
stack in the Floods.” You must go to 
Rossetti to find such medizval color, to 
Blake and Coleridge for such singing clar- 
ity of phrase, to the old ballads of Brown- 
ing or Mr. Meredith for such stark trag- 
edy. It is hard to tell which is greater, 
“Golden Wings,” with its picture of the 
bright, quiet life of the Norman Castle in 
time of peace, yet with tragedy for neigh- 
bor; or “The Haystack in the Floods,” 
with the terrible hap of a lady and her 
lover abroad in war-time. There is 
usually a gallant and knightly air about 
the poetry of Morris. When you think 
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of it after you have read none of it for 
days, you think of girls and boys wan- 
dering about a walled garden or playing 
with the swans in a moat; of “the clink 
of arms;” “the flap of pennons ;” of “‘yel- 
low flowers stained with red” that is a 
girl’s blood; of an old knight’s revenge 
for his son foully slain, of a lady in 
hall, “in glory of gold and glory of hair,” 
with gray rain slanting without. It is 
poetry that is frankly sensuous, with little 
spirituality—the sensuousness that M. 
Maeterlinck borrowed to blend inexplica- 
bly with the spirituality of Emerson. The 
wives of Barbe-Bleue are Morris’s ladies 


r tala 
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were written to bring back “the fragrance 
of the old days—to folk weary,” and 
they continue to accomplish their pur- 
pose. The “Sigurd” has not the languor 
of “The Earthly Paradise,” the languor 
that with his faint characterization makes 
so futile the comparison with Chaucer. 
“Sigurd” he delighted in, and it is indeed 
a fine rendering of a noble story; but you 
have only to read his own prose version 
of Magnusson’s translation of “The Vol- 
sunga Saga” to realize the limitations of 
the retelling. Claiming only craftsman- 
ship in verse, Morris was not in this 
underrating the greater part of his ac- 


~--s=——K ELMSCOTT MANOR 


The home of William Morris rom 1871 to 1896 


of “The Blue Closet.” Vigorous and 
optimistic, of a towering temper, it is 
curious that Morris should have written 
so much of the unhappy loves of lovely 
ladies ages ago, of bright things wasting 
into decay, of the sting to the man 
stricken in years in remembering the lost 
joys of youth. 

All the poetry of Morris was written 
without effort, but his earlier verse not 
so rapidly as “The Earthly Paradise” and 
the “Sigurd.” As the stories were al- 
ready made in the old tales he retold, 
he could reel these off at the rate of seven 
hundred lines a day. These rhymed tales 


complishment; but he must have known 
in his heart that those poems he made as 
a boy were of far finer stuff than the versi- 
fied tales, which he said a man ought to 
be able to compose as he wove at the loom. 
That boy’s work affects the reader physi- 
cally, like the sad old tunes with which 


it inevitably associates itself. It is not 
the prose stories, the big-hearted social- 
ism of the man, the printing, the interior 
decorations, and all the rest of it that 
made Morris so talked of in his day, but 
his poetry, that is his imperishable gift 
to the world. 
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Miss SIDDAL 


Who became Mrs. Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 18€0 


Social 


Intercourse Among 


the 


Pre-Raphaelites 


By Norma 


OSSETTI met Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddal in 1850. They were en- 
gaged for ten years. Then, as it 

became more and more apparent that the 
woman could live but a little while longer, 
they married; and the two short years of 
wedded life were passed in vain attempts 
to alleviate pain for which there seemed 
to be no alleviation—in trying to render 
easy, by love and tender watchfulness and 
care, last hours that would not be robbed 
of their happiness in spite of all that the 
shocks and ravages of physical ills could 
accomplish. 

To the very end; Lizzie Rossetti— 
“noble, glorious creature,” as John Ruskin 
called her—contributed her part to the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. Without her 
many of the greatest pictures that belong 
to the Rossetti group would never have 


K. Bright 


been painted. She sat for every Beatrice, 
save one, that her lover—afterward her 
husband—painted ; and her pure spiritual 
beauty reached the culminating point in 
its expression when it served as an in- 
spiration for that exquisite piece of com- 
position, the “Beata Beatrix.” She was 
Rossetti’s Beatrice in good truth; and 
something of the idealization with which 
Dante enwrapped the figure of his love 
is to be perceived in Rossetti’s attitude 
toward the fair woman who was his wife. 

Models were much needed by the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. In their passion 
for reproducing exactly, it was essential 
that tangible form should be always with- 
in reach. Yet they were poor, these paint- 
ers; they could not afford a large force 
of hired models; could not afford those 
objects that were required for the back- 
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grounds of their work. Holman Hunt 
almost starved as the result of having 
bought the lantern from which he drew 
while preparing “The Light of the World.” 
What wondertul chance was it then, that 
two of the chief men in the group should 
come to possess as wives women of 
rarest beauty and charm,—of unique and 
distinctive loveliness! Rossetti might pose 
for Hunt; Rossetti, Burne-Jones and 
Morris might all sit to Millais; but none 
could render the services of Mrs. Morris 
and Mrs. Rossetti in sitting to all four 
of the artist friends: Sympathetically, in- 
telligently they posed; nor was the task 
an easy one, for there was always that 
mania for minutiz to be considered; and 
trying indeed must have been many of 
the circumstances in which the work was 
done. There is one story in connection 
with the painting of the “Ophelia” of 
Millais that is worth repeating by way of 
illustration. Miss Cary, in her work on 
“The Rossettis,” thus recounts if: 

In order that the artist might get the proper 
set of the garments in water and the right 
atmosphere and aqueous effects, Miss Siddal, 
who was the model for the picture, had to lie 
in a large bath filled with water, which was 
kept at an even temperature by lamps placed 


beneath. One day, just as the picture was 
nearly finished, the lamps went out unnoticed 


From “ Theodore Watts-Dunton ” 
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THE GREEN DINING-ROOM 








by the artist, who was so intensely absorbed in 
his work that he thought of nothing else; and 
the poor lady was kept floating in the cold 
water till she was quite benumbed. She herself 
never complained of this, but it resulted in a 
severe cold. 

There was ever much pleasant inter- 
course between the members of the Broth- 
erhood and their families. Edward Burne- 
Jones was blessed with a wife sweet and 
winning, if not so beautiful ; and the three 
women who, in their several capacities, did 
so much to further the artistic work of the 

srotherhood, found themselves in the full 
enjoyment of easy and delightful condi- 
tions of friendship. There was constant 
coming and going between the homes of 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones and Morris; the 
welcoming hand was always extended in 
a perfectly natural and informal way. 
Lady Burne-Jones, in writing the “Me- 
morials” of her husband, tells many an 
interesting little tale of the bright days 
that were passed, when all sat together— 
the men voicing their ambitions, and dis- 
cussing their plans. Oh, the aspirations 
and the devotions, the art convictions, that 
must still be echoing through the rooms 
of those old houses! Swinburne came 
there to read his verses; George Mere- 
dith was frequently about; Ruskin was 














In Rossetti’s House at 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 
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Mrs. WILLIAM Morris 


Painted by D. G. Rossetti 


sponsor, whether present or far off ; Ros- 
setti was the central figure of the group, 
his personality radiating that magnetic 
quality that made him a controlling force 
in any company. 

Mrs. Morris and Burne-Jones seem to 
have been very congenial; both were 
idealists of a pronounced type; and both 
were great dreamers. They found much 
amusement in talking over these dreams 
and in trying to discover some symbolism 
in them. Swinburne and Mrs. Rossetti 
afforded the little group of friends many 
a hearty laugh hgcause of the great shock 
of auburn hair that was possessed by 
each of them. One night the Rossettis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burne-Jones and Mr. Swin- 
burne went to see “Colleen Bawn”—Mrs. 
Rossetti sat at one end of the row, Mr. 


Swinburne at the other. Mrs. Rossetti 
declared afterward that a boy, who was 
selling books, caught sight of Swinburne 
and ran for his life; but as he merely ran 
around to the aisle opposite, he found his 
attempt at escape of no avail, for there 
behold, sat “another of ’em,” as the ter- 
rorized youth exclaimed—Mrs. Rossetti 
youching for the truth of this statement. 
Lizzie Rossetti must have been very 
tender and lovable in her manner. That 
she was deeply affectionate in a gentle, 
playful way is best evidenced by the fol- 
1owing letter, one of the many that Lady 
3urne-Jones quotes in her book. 


My dear little Georgie, (Mrs. Burne-Jones). 
I hope you intend coming over with Ned 

(Burne-Jones) to-morrow evening like a sweet- 

meat, it seems so long since I saw you, dear. 
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From “English Literature’ by Garnett and Gosse 
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THE House aT 16 CHEYNE WALK 


Here was the famous studio where the Brotherhood met 


Janey (Mrs. Morris) will be here; I hope to 
meet you. 

With a willow-pattern dish full of love to 
you and Ned, Lizzie. 


It was a great blow to the members of 
the little circle when Mrs. Rossetti died, 
though all had known for a long time that 
an early death was inevitable. The end 
came, however, entirely unexpectedly and 
by accident. A child had been born in 
1861, but it did not live. From that time, 
Mrs. Rossetti failed rapidly. The attacks 
of neuralgia that almost crazed her grew 
even more frequent and more severe, until 
at last the doctor prescribed laudanum. 
It was on the toth of February, 1862, that 
she dined with her husband and Mr. Swin- 
burne at the Sabloniere Hotel in Leices- 
ter Square. They returned home at an 


early hour, Rossetti having an engage- 
ment to lecture at the Working Men’s 
College. When he came back he found 
his wife unconscious; she had taken an 
overdose of the drug. She died early on 
the following morning. It was a dreadful 
break in the lives of them all, and a shadow 
fell upon them, which even time could 
not remove. As for Rossetti, he was 
never again the same. He took the house 
at 16 Cheyne Walk almost immediately ; 
and his work went on—poetry and paint- 
ing, and the interest and help that he gave 
to the projects of Morris and Burne- 
Jones—the interior decorations and like 
enterprises. But the sorrow was there, 
and it abetted the later melancholy that 
marred his life; it was responsible, in a 
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large measure, for the habit of using 
chloral—a habit that grew until it made 
him practically irresponsible. For despite 
his eccentricities, his selfishness, he had 
adored the woman who had been his wife, 
and had loved the child who had died. To 
him wife and children would have been a 
blessing such as many men do not require. 

As the years went on the friends did not 
see so much of each other. The centraliz- 
ing powers of the group were broken up 
by Rossetti’s declining health, and by his 
mental vagaries. He was always tenderly 
cared for; but he came more and more to 
take kindness. as a matter of course, and 
in the end his death must have been, to 
a certain extent, a relief. 


wee 





From “The Rossettis” 


The families of Morris and Burne- 
Jones continued in intimacy for many 
years; and the addition of children to the 
group caused an increase in happiness. 
But one by one the members of the origi- 
nal circle died, until only Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Meredith, Holman Hunt, ‘Theodore 
Watts-Dunton and Lady Burne-Jones re- 
mained. The golden, glorious days were 
over; but memories never die; and life in 
the Red House, in Chatham Place, at the 
Grange, at Kelmscott Manor and in 
Cheyne Walk had made memories indeed. 
And it had done more—it had influenced 
vastly the general tenor of English 
thought, the principles of English litera- 
ture and art. 





ROSSETTI’S MONUMENT 


In the church-yard at Birchington-on-5ea 
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Pre-Raphaelitism 


William Holman Hunt 


The Founder of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood 


ITH the exception of Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Holman Hunt is the 
last remaining representative of 
that group of poets and painters that 


W. Ho_LMAN Hunt D. G. RosseTTI 

made the Cheyne Walk studio famous. 
At seventy-nine years of age—he was 
born in London in 1827—Mr. Hunt writes 
his account of the founding of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. He claims the 


SiR EDWARD BuRNE-JONES SIR J. E. MILLAIs 


honor of the initial movement for/him- 
self, and seems to resent the picturesque 
background amid which the present gen- 
eration has set Rossetti. 

Mr. Hunt has painted _prolifically—al- 
ways with conscientiousness and the great- 
est possible exercise of care. His pictures 
have won wide recognition and apprecia- 
tion; and they include many things that 
have become standard—“The Light of the 
World;” “The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple ;” “The Triumph of the 


in Outline 


Innocents.” One of Mr. Hunt’s practices 
has been to seek out the land and the peo- 
ple whom he means to portray; to study 
them closely, and after the manner of true 
Pre-Raphaelitism, to paint directly from 
life. He went to the Dead Sea for the 
background of “The Scape Goat;” he 
spent years in the Holy Land when he 
was working on his religious pictures. His 
painting of Rossetti is perhaps the most 
familiar likeness of the poet-painter. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


The Acknowledged Leader of 
the Group 


TALIAN parentage gave Gabriel Ros- 

setti his temperament. English sur- 

roundings served to keep that tem- 
perament from excesses it might other- 
wise ‘have caused its possessor to indulge 
in. Rossetti was born in London, on 
May 12th, 1828. The family lived in an 
atmosphere as Italian as it could be made 
in the midst of the great British metropo- 
lis. There were four children, three of 
whom, were destined to be celebrated 
—Dante Gabriel, William Michael and 
Christina. 

Rossetti wrote his first poem, “The 
Slave,” when he was five or six years of 
age; it was in blank verse and the metre 
was correct. This in itself shows how 
thorough must have been the early train- 
ing in classical poetry. In 1837, the boy 
was sent to school, whence he proceeded 
to King’s College Day School. His art 
education began at Sass’s Drawing Acad- 
emy, at that time the proper place for 
embryo artists, and to this school he went 
in 1842. After four years he passed on to 
the Royal Academy. 

Between his studies and his art work 
Rossetti found time to spend hours in the 
reading room of the British Museum. 
Here it was that he found those early 
Italian poems, his translations of which 
opened up a new world of poetry to Eng- 
dish readers, and a contemplation of which 
led directly to his translation and inter- 
pretation of Dante’s “The New Life.” 

It was in 1848 that Rossetti began to 
paint with Ford Madox Brown, but Au- 
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gust of the same year found him estab- 
lished in a studio with Holman Hunt. 

In the early years of the attempt to 
revolutionize British art, or at least to 
make a place for the new kind of art prin- 
ciple, Rossetti owed much to Ruskin, 
whose financial aid was only exceeded by 
his bold defences of the Brotherhood 
through the agencies of the Press. The 
young men themselves thought to ex- 
pound their literary philosophies by pub- 
lishing a paper, and in 1850 “The Germ” 
was issued. It lasted through four num- 
bers, but one of them contained “The 
Blessed Damozel.” 

Rossetti met Miss Siddal, afterward 
the model for so many of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures, in the same year in which 
“The Germ” came into being; he married 
her in 1860, and she died in 1862. The 
“Early Italian Poems,” a collection of 
translations of old Italian lyrics, was pub- 
lished in 1861, and a volume of original 
verses was announced. But on the day 
of his wife’s funeral the poet, in one of 
those moods that made him practically 
unaccountable for his acts, placed the 
manuscript of his book in her coffin. The 
world has criticised harshly the reconsider- 
ation that resulted, in 1869, in the disin- 
terment of the verses; but no true lover 
of poetry can regret it. 

As the years wore on, Rossetti’s nerv- 
ous temperament gave more and more 
trouble. Finally there came a stroke of 
paralysis, and he died, at Birchington- 
on-Sea, on Easter Sunday, 1882. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
The Pre-Raphaelite Idealist 


URNE-JONES was the dreamer of 
the Brotherhood. Instinctively he 
consorted with poets. Born at Bir- 

mingham, England, August 21, 1833, he 
spent an uneventful childhood; attended 
Exeter College, Oxford; met William 
Morris and Swinburne there; and through 
them came under the influence of Ros- 
setti. Through life Burne-Jones and 
Morris were close and dearest friends, 
while Swinburne and Watts-Dunton were 
at all times in immediate touch with them. 

When Burne-Jones first started to 
paint he imitated Rossetti with perfect 
frankness and equanimity; but his poetic 
soul soon began to find a method of ex- 


pression all its own. He came more and 
more to the picturing of abstract truths, 
and lofty idealism gives the keynote to 
his later and best pictures. 

Burne-Jones married, in 1857, Miss 
Georgiana MacDonald, and their wedded 
life was a long and happy one. In 1861, 
he aided in the establishment of the firm 
of Morris and Company. He had earlier 
helped Rossetti and Morris with the pro- 
ject of decorating the Oxford Union, and 





WILLIAM Morris Joun RuskIN 

had devoted a great deal of time to illus- 
tration and mural decoration. He was 
made an associate academician in 1885, 
and was created baronet in 1895. He died 


in 1808. 





A. C. SWINBURNE THEODORE WATTs-DUNTON 


Sir John Everett Millais 


The Most English ofthe Pre- 
Raphaelites 


ILLAIS was born at Southampton, 
June 8th, 1829. Like Holman 


Hunt, he showed the artistic bent 
at an early age. While still very young 
he entered the Royal Academy, won hon- 
ors with surprising ease, and rose rapidly 
to success. He took the silver medal at 
the Academy in 1843; and the gold medal 
was awarded him in 1847. In 1848 he 
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joined Holman Hunt in planning for the 
work of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; 
and with Hunt and Rossetti, launched the 
project upon the world. 

In his work, Millais stands closer to 
Hunt than to Rossetti or Burne-Jones— 
he is English to the core, and has less of 
the medizval spirit. Among his best 
known pictures are “The Huguenot ;” 
“Ophelia ;” “The Proscribed Royalist” and 
“The Minuet.” 

Millias became associate royal acade- 
mician in 1854, royal academician in 1863, 
and was created baronet in 1885. He was 
made president of the Academy in Feb- 
ruary of 1896, but died in the August fol- 
lowing. 


William Morris 


The Mechanical Genius ot the 
Movement 


LLIAM MORRIS was born near 

London in 1834. He was edu- 

cated at Marlborough College and 
at Exeter College, Oxford, where he met 
and became intimate with Burne-Jones. 
The acquaintance with Rossetti followed, 
and he joined hands in the work of decor- 
ating the Oxford Union. 

Morris devoted much of his time to 
writing poetry. His most important 
poems include “The Defense of Guene- 
vere” 1858; “The Life and Death of 
Jason” 1867; “The Earthly Paradise” 
1868; and English versions of the Ice- 
landic legends, which he began to publish 
in 1890. 

Aside from his verse, Morris was re- 
sponsible for the formation of the firm 
of Morris and Company; and he was the 
leading spirit in the project of housebuild- 
ing and decoration. 

In 1859, Morris married Miss Jane Bur- 
den, a young woman of great beauty and 
sweetness of character. 

During the later years of his life Morris 
preached socialism, and worked for reform 
in the conditions of the workingman. He 
died in 1896. 


John Ruskin 
‘The Defender of Pre-Raphaelitism 
USKIN published “Modern Paint- 
ers” in 1843; and when, in 1849, 


the principles of Pre-Raphaelitism 
‘became known and there was expressed 


Book 
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a general dissatisfaction, he came forward 
to make the world see through his eyes 
the good features of the movement. 
John Ruskin was born in 1819. He was 
educated at Oxford, graduating in 1842. 
His father, a wine-merchant, died in 1864, 
leaving him a considerable fortune. Part 
of this fortune was devoted indirectly to 
the cause of Pre-Raphaelitism, Ruskin 
having made arrangements whereby Ros- 
setti should sell to him a large portion of 
his output. Thus he provided Rossetti 
with material help, as well as with en- 
couragement and the support that came 
from his pen. Throughout his life Ruskin 
manifested a sincere interest in the young 
men who desired to reform English art, 
and all with little reward of gratitude. 


Algernon CharlesSwinburne 


A Poetic Sympathizer with the 
Movement 


WINBURNE cannot properly be 
spoken of as belonging to the Pre- 
Raphaelites. But socially speak- 

ing, he was so closely connected with 
them that one cannot think of Rossetti and 
Morris without thinking of Mr. Swin- 
burne also. That he is a lover of beauty, 
a worshipper of truth, places him in ac- 
cord with the first principles of Pre- 
Raphaelitism : 

Swinburne was born in 1837. He was, 
of course, much younger than Rossetti 
and nearer Morris and Burne-Jones in the 
matter of years. His great friend has 
always been Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and the two live together at the present 
time at “The Pines,” Putney. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton 
A Pre-Raphaelite Admirer 


ATTS-DUNTON is, like Mr. 

Swinburne, one of those who fre- 

quented the Cheyne Walk studio, 
and who, with Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Meredith, Morris and the rest, talked and 
planned and formulated vast theories of 
literature, art and life. 

When Mr. Watts-Dunton wrote his 
famous novel, “Aylwin,” he drew on the 
Pre-Raphaelite group for his characters, 
and Rossetti particularly is clearly and 
distinctly drawn. Much of the Pre- 
Raphaelite philosopky is in this novel. 
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“THE PINEs’’ 


Copied from the Rossetti frescoes at the Oxford Union 


The Handicraft of the Pre-Raphaelites 


By Elisabeth 


HEN we think of handicraft as 

associated with the Pre-Raphael- 

ites we are apt to think first and 
most, if not solely, of the work of William 
Morris. It was on the basis of a common 
love for the middle ages that Morris and 
Rossetti met in full sympathy; yet it was 
not Rossetti who inspired the eager ex- 
periments made by the younger man in 
all kinds of medizval crafts, since even 
as a young boy Morris had been a devout 
student of Gothic art. When Morris and 


Luther Cary 


Burne-Jones came from Oxford to Lon- 
don to learn to paint pictures under Ros- 
setti’s vehement guidance, they amused 
themselves at once with designing furni- 
ture, “intensely medieval” in type and 
vast in size. With this they filled their 
rooms in Red Lion Square, where Ros- 
setti first came, “laughed but approved,” 
then set to work to make designs for the 
enormous cupboards and chairs. ‘This 
painted furniture, so different from the 
ideal of the modern craftsman, was really 
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the first step taken in the great movement 
toward the revival of handicrafts, of 
which Morris is the accepted leader. 

After the episode of the decoration of 
the walls of the Oxford Union by Ros- 
setti, Morris, Burne-Jones and two or 
three others—probably the most precipi- 
tate and absurd attempt at mural decora- 
tion ever made—Morris stayed for a num- 
ber of months at Oxford, trying his rest- 
less hand at a great variety of occupa- 
tions. 

The story is well known of how the 
Red House finally was built and made 
beautiful under his direction; also the 
story of the formation of the firm, “Mor- 
ris and Company,” the influence of which 
was to spread over all England and 
America ; but it is interesting at the pres- 
ent time to recall and emphasize the essen- 
tially domestic and utilitarian purpose of 
the group of friends who went so light- 
heartedly at the task of reforming. the 
misguided taste of the populace. Not the 
making of decorators, but the making of 
decorations ; not the making of craftsmen, 
but the production of objects of use and 
beauty, was the matter of concern. At 
the beginning, even Morris was not think- 
ing of making. people happy by giving 
them interesting. work to do, but of 
making them happy by giving them 
beauty yoked with usefulness in their 
homes. To this end the firm mainly 
produced furnishings that might be re- 
garded, almost from the architectural 
standpoint, as essential and integral parts 
of a house. “Whatever you have in your 
rooms, think first of the walls,” Morris 
says in “The Lesser Arts of Life.”: The 
strength of the experimenters went 
toward providing those furnishings and 
decorations which should take an import- 
ant and permanent place in a house, and 
last as long as the house itself. The pro- 
fuse production of small articles, however 
charming, was not yet in the plan. They 
began at the right end, undertaking their 
reforms in the more difficult and necessary 
lines of work; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the splendid energy and ar- 
chitectural training of Morris were chiefly 
responsible for this. He was an archi- 
tect in the thorough-going sense of the 
word, believing that nothing in or about 
a house was alien to the art of building. 

Rossetti’s. interest in decorative arts 


News 


and handicrafts was much more limited, 
but his taste was not less certain, and was 
more exquisite. An illustration of a de- 
sign made by him for the wall-paper of 
his own drawing-room, just after his mar- 
riage, that appears in the volume of his 
letters to William Allingham, is charming 
in its suggestion of space-composition. 
“T shall have it printed on common brown 
packing-paper and on blue grocer’s paper, 
to try which is the best,” he writes; and 
adds a description of the coloring that 
indicates very well his sober, rich and 
unerring color-sense in such matters. This 
was before the organization of the firm, 
to, which he refers under pledge of 
secrecy in the same letter. Most of his 
decorative work for the firm consisted of 
designs for stained-glass windows, some- 
thing over thirty in number. The title- 
page for a volume of his sister’s poems 
and some book-cover designs are well- 
known instances of his rather scanty 
efforts in applied art, and are perfect 
examples of artistic restraint and man- 
agement of lines and space—far superior 
to any work.of the kind issuing from the 
famous Kelmscott Press. 

Rossetti’s*contributions to the work of 
the firm did-not equal those of Burne- 
Jones in number or importance ; but it was 
Morris alone who ventured into the field 
of practical handicraft. The other two 
friends were artists not easily to be di- 
verted from their painting and drawing. 
Morris was quite as much craftsman as 
artist, and never seemed greatly to care 
for pictures unless they were to fill up 
spaces in pieces of furniture or to be em- 
broidered on hangings or woven into 
tapestry. His reputation as the leader of 
the modern movement in household art 
was won by magnificent personal effort ; 
and while we may consider that his taste 
was far from perfect, that his feeling for 
form was deficient, and that his patterns 
were over-exuberant and sadly lacking in 
tranquillity and delicacy, we are bound to 
come back to his guiding principle before 
we accomplish much that is worth while 
in the field of modern handicraft—we are 
bound to recognize that the house is the 
first consideration, and that, unless its. 
walls and its floors are appropriately 
adorned, no amplitude of rich and beauti- 
ful movables will give it more than a 
makeshift air. 
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THE RED House 


At Bexley Heath, built by Morris in 1859 


The Ideal 


Home of William 


Morris 


By Nancy Vincent McClelland 


that a certain spirit of narrow- 

mindedness and intolerance evi- 
denced in our own generation is due to 
the cramping and belittling influence of 
flats and apartment houses. William 
Morris must have held something of this 
belief when, in 1859, he determined to 
snap the chains of a London boarding 
house and build for himself a home that 
should give him an atmosphere, and a 
canvas on which to work out his schemes 
of decorative art. 

The house must be in the country—so 
he decided—not too far from London. 
And finally an orchard and meadow were 
purchased at Bexley Heath, about ten 
miles out from Charing Cross station; 
and the young architect Webb, a friend of 
Morris, was entrusted with building the 
home that is now known to the world as 
“The Red House.” 

The Red House has a soul—a rare 
thing, indeed, to find in a modern .dwell- 


: 5 hes people would doubtless say 


ing. One feels its presence hovering 
about in some indefinite sense even as 
one alights at the littie station of Bexley 
Heath; and walking through the streets 
lined with tall poplar trees, past the 
scrupulously kept rows of small dwellings, 
each with its own pretentious name on 
the gatepost, one feels it more than ever. 
It grows even more tangible as the high 
wall that surrounds the place comes into 
view, with banks of foliage behind it, and 
just a tantalizing glimpse of a high 
pitched roof» beyond» And _ it» breathes 
upon you, as, stepping into the chapel- 
like entrance, thickly covered with cling- 
ing roses, you read over the doorway the 
Latin inscription, “Dominus  custodiat 
introitum tuum et exitum tuum”’—‘“The 
Lord watch over thy coming-in- and thy 
going-out.” For forty-six years this 
silent blessing has fallen upon all who 
have passed in or out of the portals. 

It was the summer of 1860 when Mor- 
ris and his wife moved to the new place. 
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Burne-Jones and Mrs. Burne-Jones 
usually came to spend the Sundays. The 
guests of the house must have used the 
small panes in one of the doors as a guest 
book, for here, inscribed with a diamond 
point, are the autographs of Mrs. Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti, Swinburne, Madox 
Brown, and many others associated with 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 

The house was set down in an orchard 
of apple and cherry trees; and was so 
carefully placed that scarcely one of the 
trees had to be cut down. It is L shaped, 
with a pointed roof, and is so arranged 
that all the rooms look out upon the beau- 
tiful garden. From the weather vane on 
top of the house, formed of Morris’s ini- 





Rep House 


RosE-COVERED ENTRANCE TO THE 


tials and the date 1859, everything down 
to the ground expresses the personality of 
the man for whom it was built. At a time 
when all’ England was using stucco for 
country houses, the use of red brick was 
enough of a novelty to give the house the 
distinctive nickname that has clung to it 
ever since. It will never be thought of 


as anything-but “The Red House.” 


Book News 


Morris especially disliked the “box and 
lid” style of houses, as he described it; 
so his own dwelling was planned to have 
vaulted ceilings wherever they were pos- 
sible. The hall runs up through the house 
to the roof—like the arches of a vast ca- 
thedral; and the ceilings of the various 
rooms are curious and unusual. 

But the mere shell of the Red House 
did not satisfy all the domestic ideals of 
Morris. Everything that went into it had 
to be especially made—except the Persian 
rugs and certain Delft china. He was 
content with nothing else that was ready- 
made. 

“Not a chair, or table, or bed,” writes 
J. W. Mackail, “not a cloth or paper hang- 
ing for the walls; nor tiles to line fire- 
places or passages; nor a curtain or a 
candlestick ; nor a jug to hold wine or a 
glass to drink it out of, but had to be re- 
invented, one might say, to escape the 
flat ugliness of the current article.” 

Much of the furniture is built in—like 
the great settle in the hall, the bookcases 
in the drawing room, and the cabinet in 
the dining room—done in sincere, simple, 
Morris style. 

None of the walls were papered. It 
was arranged that Burne-Jones should 
decorate the hall walls with scenes from 
the Trojan War, and the drawing-room 
with frescoes of the fifteenth century 
English romance of Sir Degrevaunt. 
Wherever the walls were not painted, they 
were covered with hangings designed by 
Morris, and worked out by Mrs. Morris 
and other needlewomen. 

Nearly every room has a mantlepiece 
bearing some inscription. That in the 
drawing-room reminds us, “Ars longa, 
vita brevis ;’’ and in the room Morris used 
as a studio one reads “Content is our best 


‘ having.” 


Morris openly announced that the 
drawing-room was to be “the most beau- 
tiful room in all England.” The frescoes 
there were completed, and in them Burne- 
Jones pictured Morris and his wife as the 
chief characters in the old romance, show- 
ing their betrothal, and a wedding feast 
at which the guests are portraits of their 
close friends. These paintings have been 
covered with glass by the family that now 
owns the Red House, and though this in- 
terferes sadly with a proper lighting, it 
will doubtless preserve them much longer. 
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“Si je puis’—‘if I can”’—and Morris’s 
coat-of-arms, will be found in some of 
the round windows of the upper hall. 
Although the Morrises were able to live 
in this house for only five years, moving 


a 


away in 1865, it can be truly said that no 
other incident in the life of William Morris 
had such an effect on his career of decora- 
tor and designer as the building of this 
inspiring country home at Bexley Heath. 





From “Pre-Raphaelitism” 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE INNOCENTS 


By W. Holman Hunt 


Summer-Dawn 


By William Morris 


This poem, one of the finest lyrics that Morris wrote, was first published in 
the “Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” October, 1856, with the title, “Pray One 


Prayer for Me.” 


RAY but one prayer for me ’twixt thy closed lips, 
P Think but one thought of me up in the stars. 
The summer night waneth, the morning light slips, 
Faint and gray ’twixt-the leaves of the aspen, betwixt the cloud-bars, 
That are patiently waiting there for the dawn: 
Patient and colorless, though Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun. 
Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the roses are dun; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 
Speak but one word to me over the corn, 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn. 
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From “ Pre-Raphaelitism” 


LORENZO AND ISABELLA 


By Sir J. E. Millais 


Holman 
of Pre-Raphaelitism* 


Hunt’s 


Account 


By Kenyon Cox 


T is impossible that a full account of 

the Pre-Raphaelite movement by one 

of the three—or, as he himself would 
put it, one of the two—founders of the 
Brotherhood should not be interesting ; 
and an interesting book, in spite of its 
faults, Mr. Holman Hunt has unquestion- 
ably made. Its faults, to be done with 
them at once, are bad writing, intolerable 
long-windedness, and querulousness, not 
to say cantankerousness, of tone. At the 
beginning he disclaims “all pretensions to 
those graces of style and deft mingling 
of carefully selected words into varie- 
gated tints of meaning, which should 
grace a history;” but if he had less fre- 





*PrE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAEL- 
ITE BROTHERHOOD. By William Holman Hunt. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 


quently betrayed a hankering after fine 
writing, his history would have been 
more readable. He is given to moral- 
izing with his pen as with his brush; and 
many pages, not to say chapters, of 
preaching might advantageously have 
been omitted. Finally, he feels that his 
work has been underrated by critics, and 
his influence by historians; and he has 
been driven to protest with somewhat too 
much bitterness. He is unmistakably 
honest, and he means to be fair, but Mil- 
lais is the only one of the Brotherhood to 
whom he is consistently generous. If he 
could have brought himself to rely upon 
the dispassionate statement of facts and 
to avoid controversy, he would have 
made a pleasanter impression. 

The two views of Pre-Raphaelitism 
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Holman Hunt on 


against which he feels called upon to pro- 
test are: first, that Rossetti was the 
“leader” of the movement; and second, 
that Ford Madox Brown was its precursor 
and real initiator. His own view is that 
the true Pre-Raphaelite doctrine was for- 
mulated by himself and Millais, when they 
scarcely knew either Rossetti or Brown; 
that the other members. of the Brother- 
hood never understood what it was; that 
Rossetti was only spasmodically a Pre- 
Raphaelite; while Brown was a late, 
though an eminent, convert. And, if one 
accept’s Hunt’s definition of Pre-Raphael- 
itism, the facts unquestionably bear him 
out. It is all a matter of definition, and 
the facts, except in a few details, have 
been patent enough for many years, Ros- 
setti himself having frankly disclaimed 
any “leadership” of Hunt. 

What the world has known as Pre- 
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thinking. Of the one movement Hunt 
was as Clearly the leader, with the young 
Millais as a brilliant disciple, as Rossetti 
was of the other. Hunt confesses to some 
influence from Ruskin, and Rossetti was 
as certainly influenced by Brown. It is 
clear that the three original Brothers, 
without being aware of it, meant entirely 
different things by the same word; and 
as Rossetti was the principal recruiter of 
the other Brothers, they, naturally ac- 
cepted his view of the meaning of Pre- 
Raphaelitism—a meaning which the word 
itself would seem to convey to the ordi- 
nary mind. These others, excepting 
Woolner, did little or nothing in art; but, 
as two of them became well-known wri- 
ters, they have had an advantage in 
spreading their view of the case. 
Hunt’s followers came later, and were 
never enrolled in the Brotherhood. From 





From “Pre-Raphaelitism” 


THE EVE oF St. AGNES 
By W. Holman Hunt 


Raphaelitism was really made up of two 
separate and even antagonistic move- 
ments—a naturalistic movement and an 
esthetic movement; a movement toward 
the painstaking and minute reproduction 
of nature, and a movement toward the 
revival of medieval ways of seeing and 


his standpoint the real Pre-Raphael- 
ites, excepting himself and Millais, were 
such men as Arthur Hughes, Charles Col- 
lins, and others who followed his methods 
outside the short-lived organization. 
None of them became so eminent as 
Burne-Jones and Morris, Rossetti’s later 
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_ followers ; and therefore these latter have 


become the typical Pre-Raphaelites to 
many of this generation. 

That Brown was to some extent a pre- 
cursor of the Italianizing tendencies of 
Rossetti there can be no doubt. Hunt 
ignores Brown’s “Portrait of Mr. Bam- 
ford” (1846), which has been thought 
to give the elder artist some import- 
ance as a precursor of Hunt’s naturalism 
also. That, in his turn, Brown was 
influenced by Hunt, and that his most 
entirely Pre-Raphaelite work was largely 
due to that influence, is certain. There 
was much action and reaction of each 
member of the group on the others; and 
even Hunt, who was and remained the 
most sturdy and uncompromising of them 
all, seems to show the influence of Ros- 


one of the original members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; but 
he was one of the important members of 
the circle that grew up around the lead- 
ers of the movement. In his day, both 
as poet and painter, he was reckoned as 
a man of unusual promise and fulfillment. 
To-day he is scarcely remembered in any 
capacity. This is probably due to the fact 
that he did not, like Millais, or Hunt, or 
D. G. R. produce any one single work 
that took the public by storm. Even his 
poetical works, which stimulated several 
notable paintings of the Brotherhood, are 
now forgotten along with their author. 
This is unjust, but not inexplicable. 
Scott, as his name indicates, was a Scotch- 
man; distantly related to Sir Walter, 
whom he knew very well. While William 
Bell Scott had an appreciation of the mys- 
ticism and symbolism of the Brotherhood, 
and was, to an extent, affected by the 
same ideals, he was too practical to go 
the full lengths of Rossetti. He was 
canny enough to have some regard for 
the fleshpots of life, though always as the 
artist and poet. Primarily he was an 
etcher and engraver, as was his father 


\ JILLIAM BELL, SCOTT was not 


Book News 


William Bell 


By Joseph M. Rogers 






setti in such a composition as “The Lady 
of Shalott” in Moxon’s “Tennyson.” The 
only really new point in these volumes is 
the claim that Hunt was the first of the 
group to design furniture for himself, the 
idea being taken up by Brown, and then 
by Rossetti, and finally leading to the 
founding of the Morris firm. 

It would avoid confusion if the world 
could agree to confine the name Pre- 
Raphaelitism to the ideals and methods 
of Hunt and those directly influenced by 
him, and to bestow the name of A‘stheti- 
cism upon the Rossettian movement. Ros- 
setti’s “Found” would then be considered 
his only Pre-Raphaelite work, and his fol- 
lowers would never be called Pre-Raph- 
aelites at all. There is, however, very 
little hope of reaching such an agreement. 










Scott 


before him. He seemed to consider him- 
self more poet than limner—an opinion 
which his friends did not share. They 
looked upon him first of all as a man of 
great common sense, and then as a dec- 
orator of ability. 

With all his Scotch carefulness in ma- 
terial things he was a man of extreme sen- 
timent. Psychologically there must have 
been some defect in him, since he com- 
plains that, though he loved men after the 
manner of Jonathan’s loving David, every 
experience of the sort was doomed to dis- 
appointment. With the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood he was on terms of great inti- 
macy, but not until he had some fame as 
an engraver, some bitter experiences as 
an oil painter, and succes d’estime as a 
poet. He knew Emerson well and ad- 
mired him almost beyond all living men. 
With Carlyle he had friendship, but of 
course no intimacy, as the sage of Chelsea 
did not wear his heart in places to be 
touched. With Leigh Hunt, George H. 
Lewes and Tennyson he was well ac- 
quainted before he entered the circle of 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

His admiration for the Brotherhood 
was tempered by his practical common 
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WILLIAM BELL Scotr 


sense. He could not enthuse as did 
some, nor would he indulge in indiscrimi- 
nate praise of fourteenth century ideals. 
He preferred the tenth century, when love 
and life and beauty were more predomi- 
nant in intellectual life than hell and the 
tortures of conscience. 

Of enduring works his mural paintings, 
by no means numerous, constitute the best 
claim to greatness as an artist. During 
much of his active life he was an instructor 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and lived under 
great difficulties. His claim to attention 
just now rests more on his relations with 
Rossetti than on his own conspicuous 
merits in the school which he adorned. 
His “Rosabelle,” many times worked 
over, was his first effort in poesy. It en- 
deavored to portray the life of a country 
girl gone wrong in a great city. There 
is undeniable poetic beauty in some of the 
verses; but the work lacks the illumina- 
tion of the great artist. His magnum 
opus, “The Year of the World,” brought 
him a few friends, some enemies and no 
money. Some of his shorter poems have 
undeniable charm, but it is impossible to 
find in them the marks of a genius. This 
literary failure disappointed him, but 
never embittered his nature. He has left 


a rather voluminous account of his life, in 
which he tel’s without reserve his own 


experiences and his views of others. 

When Scott first saw the Pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures he was disconcerted at the 
efforts at photography. He denied that 
this was art, but later seems to have 
changed his views somewhat and to have 
been much influenced by Hunt and Brown. 
His early experiences with Rossetti were 
not entirely pleasant, and for twenty years 
there was no intercourse between them 
except of the formal kind. Later they 
came into.close relations, so that at the 
last Scott was about the only one of the 
circle who remained faithful to Rossetti. 
The following extract will explain much: 

D. G. R. has all his life been occupied and 
absorbed in his own conceptions of art or of 
poetry. But we cannot live by bread alone; life 
is multiform, and art for art’s sake is a nar- 
row field. * * * His powers of observation 
of the actual world are nearly nil. 

Rossetti had been the last of a succession of 
men I had loved and tried to make love me; for 
each of them I could have given all but life; 
and I was again defeated by destiny. Equai 
candor and confidence he never had to give, but 
his singular manias made ordinary friendly in- 
tercourse impossible to him. After having been 
both his banker and his nurse, I could not de- 
pend upon him either in action or in word. 

This was the plaint of one of the most 
faithful and most valuable friends which 
the Pre-Raphaelites ever had. It speaks 
quite as much for Scott as for the Broth- 
erhood. 


ee 


Joun LuTHER LONG 


Whose new novel, “The Way of the Gods,”’ has just been published. 


In the 


Gossip of Authors 


An important project in publication is 
“Everyman's Library,’ a series of works 
to cover all literature. The 

Alibrary volumes are reprints of clas- 
Readers sics, a certain number in each 
department of literature, and 

all are carefully prepared and edited by 
the best English scholars, with interest- 


World 


of Letters 


and Their Works 


ing and illuminating ‘introductions by 
many men like Dr. Garnett, Lord Ave- 
bury, Mr. James Douglas and Mr. Walter 
Jerrold. Most British men of letters will 
be represented in this achievement, as all 
master writers of the world in every age 
will be represented in the main body of 
the text. 
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Among the first volumes issued are 
works in biography, children’s books, 
essays, fiction, history, philosophy and 
theology, poetry and drama, romance, 
science and travel. 

x x x 
Among the books announced for fall 


publication is a juvenile by Mr. Norman 
Duncan. It is entitled “The 


Book a Adventures of Tommy Top- 
Seen. sail” and will be well illus- 


trated throughout. Mr. Dun- 
can’s tender sympathy with the growing 
boy as shown in his remarkable character 
study, “The Mother,” promises some- 
thing interesting and effective in the new 
story. “Tommy,” by the way, is a New- 
foundland boy, and the son of a fisher- 
man. 
XK 7 
Guy Thorne, author of “When It Was 
Dark” and “A Lost Cause,” is in real 
lifé a Mr. Ranger-Gull. He 
The h a . 
Author of as written over his own name 
wenit,, as well as over the nom de 
plume’. by which American 
readers know him; and his books, among 
whichis “The Hypocrite,” have been pub- 
lished in England. It is said that the 
volumes which bear the name of Ranger- 
Gull are very different from the two 
novels that have caused such a sensation 
in our own country and abroad. 


x * * 


A new book of literary essays by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will contain 
‘ critical studies of Matthew Ar- 
ew Essays nold, Dante G. Rossetti, 
Brooke Arthur Clough and William 
Morris. Readers who know 
Dr. Brooke’s work in this department of 
authorship will realize that a treat is in 
store for them. 


x* * * 


Surely it must be a delightful book 
that is written by a man who can say: 
“T received a kiss, when a boy, 

Reminiscen- from the beautiful Mrs. Robin- 
Londoner son; was patted on the head 
by Dr. Johnson; have fre- 

quently held Sir Joshua Reynolds’s spec- 
tacles; partook of a pint of porter with 
an elephant; saved Lady Hamilton from 
falling. when the news arrived of Lord 
Nelson’s death; three times conversed 





with King George the Third; and was 
shut up in a room with Mr. Kean’s lion.” 

The title of the volume in question is 
“For a Rainy Day,” and the author is 
“Rainy Day Smith’—by profession an 
artist, by practice a gossip. He was 
around London for sixty years. 

x * x 


Miss Katharine Oliver, or Mrs. McCoy, 
as she is in private life, is one of the best 
_ dramatic readers in America to- 
Intereta- day. Miss Oliver is a Scotch- 
Or Luke Woman; and in her own coun- 
try her work has met with 

the deepest appreciation. She has recently 
added to her repertoire a dramatic inter- 
pretation of “Dr. Luke of the Labrador,” 
Mr. Norman Duncan’s strong and touch- 


DILLON WALLACE 


Mr. Wallace, author of ‘The Lure of the Labrador Wild,”’ 
has just returned from Labrador after an exploring trip of 
some months. His articles on the. subject will appear in 
“Outing.” 
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ing story. Not long since Miss Oliver 
gave her readings trom “Dr. Luke” in 
New York City, and those who heard 
her could not fail to be impressed by the 
forceful, sympathetic rendering. Many of 
the finest scenes were given entire, and 
the climax—in such places as where: the 
doctor arrives too late to save Davie’s 
mother—was most effectively presented. 
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VINCENT BROWN 


Author of “The Sacred Cup.” 
Mr. Brown is an Englishman whose real name, it is said, 


would come as a surprise to many of his readers. 
It is announced that Miss Miriam 
Michelson has written her most artistic 
work. With all due regard 
ene iseor for the enthusiastic reception 
an Artistic that fell to the lot of “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” it must 
yet be stated with perfect honesty that 
an “artistic” book from Miss Michelson 
will be vastly acceptable. So far her 
stories have shown nothing beyond a cer- 
tain knack for writing “smartly,” and a 
keen scent for “the story” in those ex- 
periences which present-day newspaper 
life affords so abundantly. 
* * > 


Dr. W. J. Dawson has just sailed for 
England. Before going he completed 
his trilogy of volumes on lit- 
Dr. Dawson erature. The first of these, 
“Makers of English Fiction,” 
has been published; the other 
two, “Makers of English Prose,” and 
“Makers of English Poetry,” are to ap- 
pear soon. Dr. Dawson’s work in literary 
criticism is remarkably sane and lucid; 
while his graceful style is conducive to 
pleasant reading. 





Stevenson lovers will welcome a second 
volume of the letters of Mrs. Stevenson, 
the novelist’s mother. All will 


Mrs. isons remember the first volume, 
Letters “From Saranac to the Mar- 


quesas,” and will recall its de- 

lightful contents. The new book will be 

“Letters from Samoa;” and the editor is 

Miss Marie Clothilde Balfour, who edited 
the earlier volume. 

ok ok ok 

“The Building of the Organ,” a sym- 

phonic poem by Mr. Nathan Haskell 

Dole, is soon to appear in 

Symphonic ~book form. It was privately 

Book Form printed some time ago, but the 

demand for it was much 

greater than the author had anticipated. 

So it. seemed better to have it issued 

through the regular channels of trade 

publication. 




















FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Mrs. ery next book is to be “The Intellectual Miss 
La ” It is almost ready for publication. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes, an English poet 
whose first book was recognized as con- 


taining some exceptionally 
a good work, is to have his new 
New ° ° 
Poet volume of verses published in 


America, as well as in Eng- 
land. The book will appear in the fall. 
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Jeremiah Curtin, who owes most of his 
fame to the fact that he has translated 
the stories of Sienkiewicz, 

ieke® must nevertheless be recog- 
Curtin nized as a writer of certain 
; important original works. 

His books—“Creation Myths in Primitive 
America,” “Myths and Folklore of Ire- 
land,” and “Myths and Folklore of the 
Russians’”—are authoritative studies of 
the subjects with which they deal. To 
them is now added “The Mongols,” a 





book that has been written after three 
months spent among the Buriats. 


* * * 


Miss Clara Driscoll, author of “The 
Girl from La Gloria,” is to have a new 
volume of stories, “In the 

Storiesof Shadow of the Alamo.” The 
The Alamo first tale in the collection de- 
scribes the famous storming of 

the Alamo in a scene that has been graph- 
ically portrayed in “The Dragon iy,’ a 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


A photograph of the late Mr. Jefferson in the role of ‘Rip van Winkle.” The picture appears in the 


new volume of reminiscences of Joe Jefferson by Francis Wilson. 
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aD play by Mr. John Luther Long and Mr. 
Hea Edward Childs Carpenter. 

i Within recent years the old fortress has 
been turned into a museum, and many 
relics of historic interest have been gath- 
ered together. In Texas the book will 
sell, it seems, as a benefit, the proceeds to 
be devoted to adding more treasures to 






























OTTO PFLEIDERER 








Author of “Christian Origins” 






the picturesque old monument of brave 
lives lost in a remarkable defense. It had 
been hoped that the book would be ready 
by April 7, the seventieth anniversary of 
the taking of the Alamo; but various cir- 
cumstances conspired to delay its publica- 
tion. 










From “In the Shadow of the Alamo” 


THE ALAMO 
A famous old Texan mission stormed and taken in 1836 





News 





Otto Pfleiderer, the author of ‘‘Christian 
Origins,” is a German Protestant theo- 

logian and philosopher, and 
A Neted was born near Cannstadt, in 
Theologian Wurtemberg, on September 

Ist, 1839. From 1857 to” 1861 
he worked under Baur, at Tubingen; 
afterwards studying in England and Scot- 
land. He then entered the Church; and 
for a short time held a pastorate at Heil- 
bronn. He became professor of theology 
at Jena, and in 1875 was called to the 
chair of systematic theology at Berlin, 
having made his name by a series of arti- 
cles on New Testament criticism and 
Johannine and Pauline theology. In 1890 
appeared “The Development of Theology 
since Kant, and Its Progress in Great 
Britain since 1825,” which he wrote for 
publication in England. He gave a 
course. of Hibbert Lectures in London in 
1885, on “The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on Christianity,” and in 1894 deliv- 
ered the Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh 
on “The Philosophy and Development of 
Religion.” In New Testament criticism 
Pfleiderer belongs to the critical school 
which has grown out of the impulse given 
by Baur, and he is perhaps the leading 
representative of the liberal theological 
movement, though having none of the 
dogmatic narrowness that was at one 
time a characteristic of the German school. 
His work shows not only a judicial tone 
of mind, but is remarkable for the charm 
of its style. 
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Because of an error that occurred in the 
sonnet by Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, “On the 
Desecration of Niagara,” in the April 
number of Book News, we now reprint 
the poem with the mistake corrected. 


On THE PROPOSED DESECRATION OF NIAGARA 


FAuts. 
By Lloyd Mifflin. 
Ye Powers that rule within a sovereign State, 
Shall this nefarious project, born of lust 
Of gold, go on? Against this scheme unjust, 
Hath the pure voice of principle no weight? 
Will a whole People’s protest not abate 
The profanation of a sacred trust,— 
Of Grandeur, Beauty, and of Power au- 
gust,— 
And leave Niagara inviolate? 
If, Mammon-driven, ye, like pliant slaves, 
Abet a deed detestable as this, 
The malediction of a race unborn 
Reverberating o’er dishonored graves 
Shall sink your blighted memory in the abyss 
Of the wronged World’s irrevocable scorn! 





RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Author of “ The Count at Harvard.” 


Harvard men take readily to fiction- 
writing. The latest Harvard graduate to 
try his hand is Mr. Rupert 
Atarvara Sargent Holland, whose 
Author “Count at Harvard” has just 
appeared. Mr. Holland’s train- 
ing in the editing of college papers has 
been thorough ; he was editor of the “The 
Crimson,” “The Lampoon” and “The Ad- 
vocate.” In his first novel he treats of 
college life from the student’s point of 
view. 





NATHANIEL S. SHALER 


Professor Shaler’s recent death is a distinct loss to the 
academic world. His book, *‘ The Neighbor,” is one of 
the important recent contributions to the science of 
human relations. 


Mrs. Louise Morgan Sill—whose vol- 
ume of verses, “In Sun or Shade,” has 
wine just been published—is a 
asa daughter of the late Major- 
General Morgan L. Smith, a 
veteran of the Civil War, and 
a great friend of General Sherman. Mrs. 
Sill was born in Honolulu, but spent her 
childhood in Washington. She married 
Mr. George Imbrie Sill, of Albany, N. Y. 
The first years of her married life were 
passed in Central America. In recent 
years she has lived in New York City. 

* * * 

One of the greatest of England’s liter- 

ary losses occurred April 13, when Dr. 

Richard Garnett died. He has 
Dr. Garnett been one of the leading Brit- 
Dead ish men of letters for almost 

half a century, and active in 
the journalistic life of the nation. He 
contributed to several important literary 
projects, such as “The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica” and “The Dictionary of National 
Biography ;” he edited the “International 
Library of Famous Literature ;” and has 
held prominent offices in several of the 
large literary societies and other organiza- 
tions for literary advancement. Born at 
Lichfield in 1835, and educated privately, 
he became an assistant ‘in the library of 
the British Museum in 1851, at the age of 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Pearson’s Magazine”’ 


Susan B. 


The school children bringing Miss Anthony 


He was made superintendent of 
the reading room in 1875, and in 1890-99 
he held the post of keeper of printed 


sixteen. 


books. He wrote prolifically during all 
this time on a large variety of subjects, 
including poetry, biography and literary 
criticism. His last work was the “TIllus- 
trated History of English Literature.” 
ae ee 

If we do not all agree with the superla- 
tive of one memorial speaker who claimed 
that the late Susan B. An- 
thony was “the greatest 
woman that ever lived,’ we 
must at least confess that she 
was one of the great American women. 
Eighty-six years she lived, with three- 
score and ten of them full of strenuous 


Susan B. 
Anthony 


News 


ANTHONY 


roses, in celebration of her eightieth birthday 


effort and most varied experiences—as 
school-ma’am for fifteen; and ever after 
in the public gaze as champion not only 
of woman’s higher education and woman’s 
rights, but of such other great causes as 
the abolition of slavery, temperance, social 
purity, and universal peace. Logical, 
keen, witty—to her fearless leadership is 
due much that women enjoy to-day of 
larger opportunity and recognition in the 
professions, arts, and business world. Yet 
withal, and always, she was the fastidious, 
refined gentlewoman, whatever crazy 
critics of forty years ago may have imag- 
ined her to be. Indefatigable, and amaz- 
ing in her energy to the last—perhaps 
the crowning test of greatness was that 
children loved her. 
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Chinese Literature 


By J. M. 





in San Francisco 


Scanland 


[This article was written before the earthquake and fire which destroyed San 


Francisco’s ‘* Chinatown.’’ 


How far the literary conditions, here described, may 


be revived in new torm, will be an interesting question for future considera- 


tion.— EDITORS, ] 


ized on our Pacific Coast—a 
strange combination of words it 
will seem to many. 

In the Oriental Quarter of San Fran- 
cisco there have been flourishing literary 
circles, and a club having prize competi- 
tions in verse and prose; weekly feasts, 
with personal contests in verse-making, in 
the presence of Chinese wives as guests ; 
and a lingering devotion to the age-long 
classics on the part of these Chinese men 
and women. 

But their gradual yielding to modern 
ideas in literature has been the remark- 
able thing, noticeable especially in the last 
few years. Live newspapers circulated in 
Chinatown, translations of modern his- 
tories of all nations were pored over 
eagerly, and the children have studied 
modern illustrated readers—a confession 
that there is something new to learn, after 
all, and that the last word of wisdom was 
not uttered some thousands, or even hun- 
dreds, of years ago. 

These effects could be traced to the Re- 
form Association, organized several years 
ago in China. It persisted, although many 
of its members were beheaded or exiled. 
Translations, made at the headquarters in 
Yokohama, are shipped to all parts of 
China and to the Chinese in America. 
And “Little China” has been renouncing 
its allegiance to Oriental habits of thought, 
study and expression. 

The five newspapers, modern in views 
and methods, have helped in Americaniz- 
ing their readers, printing not only local 
news of the Quarter and general news of 
the ’Melican city, but: giving a good deal 
of space to reports of the Reform Move- 
ment in China, with editorial comments, 
occasionally “roasting” the present usurp- 
ing government. 

And the spirit of progress has been 
seen in local literary circles. The title of 


( Ea literary culture modern- 


a club, recently organized, is suggestive: 


“The Society for the Advancement of 
Literature.” Of its hundred members or 
so, five constitute an Examining Board ; 
and it has an officer called the “Cor- 
rector.” 

Anyone, whether a member or not, 
could contribute a paper for the monthly 
meeting ; twenty cents, however, must go 
with his contribution, “as a guarantee of 
good faith.” Each paper or verse is lim- 
ited to a stated number of lines and words 
in each line, and the writer must keep 
strictly to the given subject. The number 
of poems submitted at each meeting must 
not exceed six hundred, and prizes are 
limited to one hundred and one. The poet 
is allowed to write several different poems 
on one subject, and often does so, to in- 
crease his chances of prize-winning. The 
value of prizes, graded according to merit, 
is based upon the amount of money re- 
ceived from contestants. At a recent 
meeting, when only two hundred and 
sixty couplets were submitted, the prizes 
ranged from twenty cents to a dollar. The 
Society used what it had—it did not pro- 
pose to run into debt. 

In this instance the theme of the prize 
couplet was “The Stone Man.” The 
specimen here reproduced has two lines, 
and seven words in each line. According 
to the rules, it begins with “man” and 
ends with “stone.” A man dreams of 
possessing immense wealth; awaking, his 
good genius directs him to a mine of val- 
uable stone. The lower part is the “argu- 
ment,” referring to time, place and coun- 
try. The two stamps of the Corrector, 
at the left, show that this couplet won a 
prize; and the stamp at the top states 
the amount, one dollar. The poem is 
written vertically, and from right to left, 
of course. Tze On She, the author, is a 
local poet, whose inspired brush spread 
his name throughout the Chinese Quarter. 

The subjects, which are always named 
by the Literary Society, are usually 
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treated in verse. When they are to be 
in prose, the “finished essays” are lim- 
ited to eight hundred words, and a mod- 
ern subject is selected. Poems rarely ex- 





THE PrizE CoPpLeT OF TZE ON SHE 


ceed two or three verses; and no “soar- 
ing,” nothing of a mythological character, 
is permitted. Objects of nature and hu- 
man passions are the usual subjects, but 
the line is drawn at love. 


Book News 





At dinners given by the Mercantile As- 
sociations another literary feature of the 
Chinese Quarter has been seen. While 
the rice-wine flows a literary feast begins, 
One repeats a couplet, and his neighbor 
replies. His response must have the 
proper jingle, and be pertinent to the sub- 
ject. These verses are supposed to be 
impromptu, like the “set” speeches of poli- 
ticians ; and the propounder naturally has 
the advantage in contest. A glass of 
wine goes to the man who loses. As it is 
very strong, and clouds the brain instead 
of giving inspiration, the real question is, 
how to escape winning the wine. 

The several Mercantile Associations 
have been accustomed to give these liter- 
ary feasts weekly, each association in turn, 
The spirit of reform admits women, but 
only as listeners. 

In literature, the reform spirit has af- 
fected the children most and the women 
least. The young people of the Quarter 
have studied modern school-books and 
read modern literature almost exclusively ; 
and they have been released, also, from 
the old system of memorizing essays, 
which developed the memory at the ex- 
pense of other faculties. While children 
are still instructed with much care in 
penmanship—or, rather, brushmanship— 
the modern school emphasizes the culti- 
vation of the Chinese child’s intellect. 

The women of the Chinese Quarter, 
however, have had no “literature of the 
day,” no magazines, Sunday supplements, 
or “Woman’s Page.” A gossiping “So- 
ciety Column” in one of the papers would 
bring about a “tong” war; for the men 
never speak of each other’s wives, not even 
venturing to inquire as to their health. 
The women must confine their literary 
tastes to the classics, such as abridgments 
of the “Book of Odes,” a collection of 
popular songs compiled by Confucius ; the 
“Book of Poetry,” written three thousand 
years ago; and the “Book of Rites,” 
having to do with the etiquette of relig- 
ious ceremonials. But the women find 
that romance and human passion are ever 
young. One of the ancient songs tells 
of the sorrows of a poor young man whose 
suit was rejected. He goes away broken- 
hearted; after many years he returns to 
his native village as a rich mandarin, and 
marries the lady who had rejected him. 
In the “Book of Poetry” there is a vivid 
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Othello story, in which the Desdemona 
is really false; and “Ah Sin” punishes her 
by sending her back to her mother, no bol- 
ster being handy. Now and then one of 
the ancient poems is so modern in form 
and spirit that it would surprise even 
American readers. There is a suggestion 
of Poe’s “Raven” in this one, written by 
an exiled Minister of State two hundred 
years before the Christian Era, and long 
a popular recitation in the Chinese schools 
of San Francisco. Chinese poems usually 
begin with a poetic image—such as the 
plaintive cry of an animal, or the note of 
bird or water-fowl—and it is repeated at 
the beginning and ending of each verse, 
even though foreign to the theme. 
Something of this is seen here: 


In dismal, gloomy, crumbling halls, 
Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay— 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining— 
When, athwart the window sill, 
In flew a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 


To my book of occult learning 

Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know 

Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 


“Wherever such a bird shall enter 
’Tis sure some power above has sent het.’ 
So said the mystic book, to show 
The human dweller forth must go— 
But where, it did not say. 


Then anxiously the bird addressing, 

And my ignorance confessing, 

“Gentle bird, in mercy deign 

The will of Fate to me explain. 
Where is my future way?” 


It raised its head as if ’twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking; 
Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything; 

But breathed a ‘“Well-a-day!” 


More eloquent than any diction, 
That simple sigh produced conviction; 
Furnishing to me the key 
Of the awful mystery 

That on my spirit lay. 


“Fortune’s wheel is ever turning, 
To human eye there’s no discerning 
Weal or woe in any state; 
Wisdom is to bide your fate.” 
That is what it seemed to say 
By that simple “Well-a-day!” 


Chinese men devour histories treating 
of wars and rebellions, but very seldom 
read modern novels. The literary man— 
with his white straw-paper, ruled in red 
lines, his block of ink, marble slab, and 
well of water, and his fine hair-brush held 
vertically—will work away at his poem, 
essay, narrative, or translation; but he 
draws the line at fiction. 

There have been no separate book- 
shops in the Chinese Quarter, although 
many stores have had books on sale, and 
the Chinese “Daily World” has had a book 
department in connection with its editorial 
office. Practically all the modern litera- 
ture and school-books come from Japan. 
Books are made up in Oriental fashion, 
each sheet being printed on one side and 
doubled over, the title and index being 
stamped on the edges of the volume. A 
volume is sometimes two books in one. 
In one instance, the upper half-pages con- 
tain a brief history of the Tai-Ping Re- 
bellion, the lower half-pages a collection 
of ballads. The reader has a change of 
subject on every page. He can skip the 
history, or the ballads, as he likes; but he 
must buy two books in order to get one. 
A “poor seller” thus reaches, perhaps, the 
hundredth edition, if bound with a popular 
work. If the reader wants “foot-notes,” 
he will find them at the top. 

The “censors,” or “free lances,” in the 
Chinese Quarter have had the modern 
spirit, even something of the billboard ad- 
vertising quality. Like “Pro Bono Pub- 
lico” and the “Old Subscriber,” known to 
American editors, they have thought it 
their duty to score everything that did 
not meet with their approval. They have 
criticized the management of the Six So- 
cieties, the partiality of the "Melican law 
in excluding Chinese and admitting Jap- 
anese, the police who raided Chinese 
gaming-houses while the white gamblers 
were not disturbed, and the white guides 
who got their living by showing tourists 
the darkest side of Chinatown. And if 
these “polished essays” were vitriolic, and 
the editor “regretted the lack of space” 
for them, the censor was not discouraged. 
At night, with a step-ladder, he would 
post his red-letter bomb-shell on the 
walls, beyond the reach of iconoclasts; 
and then the street corner successfully 
and publicly advertised his grievance to 
every passer-by. 


At Glion, on Lake Geneva 
By Sarah Louisa Oberholtzer 


HE clear blue sky out-spreading ; 
The snow capped peaks beyond; 


The Rhone, the meadow threading, 
Where villages respond. 


The rocks of Naye, high pickets, 
3ehind, on mountains green ; 

While armies of fir thickets 
Stand rank and file between. 


The Chillon Castle stooping, 
Its shadow broad to trace, 

The blossom breezes trooping 
With perfume through the place. 


The birds, in tones entrancing, 
Calling to bees across, 

“Come-from your clover dancing. 
Here honey goes to loss.” 


The boats in languor raising 
Their sails at sunlit noon 
On Lake Geneva gazing 
I'm hand in hand with June. 





A Fable of Minor Poets 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


HE great archangel, Uriel, he that stands 
Nearest the central Presence, praising God 
With still obedience of folded wings, 

Was sent one day on distant quest, to Earth, 
Past town and city, past the hills and fields 
And many-voiced forests of the world. 





His service done, Uriel returning said: 
“Tl heard a myriad songs, yet none or few 
Rang clear and strong. O God of harmonies, 
Thou hast the voices of the heavenly host, 
The sackbut and the psaltery and viol, 
The silver bugles and the golden trumpets 
And music of the stars that roll in tune! 
Then make this chirping cease—or let the lark 
At morning sing thy praises, and at eve 
The nightingale, but let the rest be still. 
Their songs are merest twittering.” 

What God said 
We know not . . but the many birds still sing. 








the Safe Side of 
Prophecy 


ROPHESYING has always been a 
parlous piece of work. No one 
can measure the capacity for sur- 

prises that an unfathomable Future holds 
locked up in her breast. Acute statesmen, 
acute critics, and acute weather bureau 
reporters hedge all they can, so as to 
leave a loop-hole of escape when their 
“forecasts” turn out wrong; and the only 
way to be really safe is to admit at once 
every contending possibility. Then, when 
the least likely thing comes to pass, some 
one is sure to remember, “that’s what 
Jones always’ said’—and forthwith 
Jones’s prophetic reputation is assured. 

Somewhere about 1885—the exact date 
is hard to come by—that graceful versifier 
and agreeable gentleman, Mr. Frederick 
Locker, wrote on a page of his very inti- 
mate “Confidences” :— 

Classicism was defunct when Trollope began 
to write, and the novel of romance was mori- 
bund. The maiden in white and the wooer in 
steel—tourney and revel—buff jerkins and mis- 
ericordes—sack, jesters, nuns and oubliettes— 
cowl and crucifix “et tout le tremblement’”— 
were all being huddled away. They are gone, 


as cashmire shawls have gone, but of course 
some of these days they will all come back 


again. 

“Some of these days!” Why, they had 
hardly time to chill in their deep-dug 
grave before their resurrection had 
dawned. Of the return of the cashmire 
shawl there is still no sign nor token, and 
may Heaven long avert its reappearance ; 
but half-a-dozen years after Mr. Locker 
had penned this pleasant epitaph; Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle blew a trumpet blast, 
and marched the “White Company” across 
the somnolent field of fiction. Maiden in 


On 





white, wooer in steel, buff jerkin and nun 
—there they were all back again. as inde- 
cently alive as if they had never been 
buried ; and a lavish public invoked bless- 
ings on their heads. 


Critics more fervid 


and less acute than Mr. Locker had boldly 
asserted that the reign of medizvalism in 
literature was forever past, that fiction had 
become a finer art, and that we could no 
more turn back to play with tourneys and 
oubliettes than we could turn back to play 


with tops and marbles. It was not an 
unreasonable thing to say, but as a pro- 
phecy it was a dismal failure. 

And now the survivors of the “White 
Company” have stormed their way across 
our continent through the modern me- 
dium of an Associated Press, which paid 
1 fabulous price for their chronicle. Every 
Sunday nine big American cities have 
for months past read in their morning 
papers of Sir Nigel’s last great feat of 
arms, and counted the slain by scores. 
Every Sunday we have been soaked in 
blood, chilled by horrors, warmed by des- 
perate encounters, and gratified by the 
triumph of goodness and gallantry over 
baseness and foul play. It may seem 
strange that we, of all people, should 
choose such a story for recreative read- 
ing; that we should turn from the plain 
facts of life which we understand so well 
to the medizvalism which we understand 
so little, from the contemplation of a 
world full of keen and bitter realities to 
the contemplation of a world lit by the 
dying glories of romance. It is hard to 
imagine men of business, men of expe- 
rience and of countless cares plunging 
every Sunday morning into the seething 
strife which was Sir Nigel’s standard of 
strenuousness ; but American newspapers 
may be trusted to know their business, 
and if they paid a dazzling prize for “Sir 
Nigel,” it was because they felt sure of 
their investment. This is a land of con- 
trasts, and the vision of the Sunday paper 
carrying into thousands and thousands of 
American: homes the welcome pages of 
romance has all the whiriisical charm of 
incongruity. It proves anew that no pro- 
cesses of civilization can lay to rest our 
simple and primitive instincts, ‘and it 
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proves anew that the only way to pro- 
phesy with an easy heart is to leave a 
door open for escape. Mr. Frederick 
Locker was not a professional critic; but 
he was an acute and an amused spectator 
of the world about him. His personal 
taste was for uneventful fiction, for the 
novel that has much to say and little to 
tell; but when he wrote Requiescat in Pace 
over the novel of medizvalism he wisely 


added, Resurgam. 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Summer Reading 
, | ‘HE business man who has lived 


through a long and strenuous win- 

ter, the school mistress whose du- 
ties have filled almost every waking hour, 
the professional man who has given his 
time, minute by minute, to the develop- 
ment of his practice—all the multitude of 
men and women who have their livings 
to make, who have little leisure, and that 
little always spoken for—these are glad 
of the opportunity that a vacation time 
offers for the reading of a few books. 

Since last summer several thousand 
new books have been published. In that 
number there is necessarily a preponder- 
ance of work that, to the ordinary reader, 
is unimportant. There is, for instance, the 
third-rate novel, always conspicuous for 
its numbers; the school text-book; and 
the technical work in science, philosophy, 
and other subjects with which only the 
specialist has to deal. But side by side 
with the bulk of books that have no par- 
ticular meaning for the vacation reader 
there are a dozen or two volumes that 
represent the cream of nearly a year’s out- 
put, constituting that force of books 
needed by the reader whose work-a-day 
duties preclude the possibilities of a read- 
ing leisure, but whose two weeks’ or a 
month’s outing in summer time permit 
“catching up,” so to speak, with current 
literary happenings. 

There are certain novels that must be 
read if one is to be well-informed, even 
in the more general meaning of the term; 
there are certain books issued every year 
a knowledge of which is essential in social 
intercourse, if only of the more restricted 
variety. For in these days the excuse, “I 
have no time to read,” is wasted; and the 
people who take refuge back of it must 









News 


realize that they cannot, in the nature of 
things, escape the look of astonishment 
of the next-door neighbor who discovers 
the remarkable fact that they have not 
read “Fenwick’s Career.” 

The reader who wants to make up for 
lost time, this summer, should not miss 
the latest of Maurice Hewlett’s novels, 
“The Fool Errant,” published early last 
fall; “Miss Bellard’s Inspiration,” the last 
long story by William Dean Howells ; and 
“The Mother,” without doubt one of the 
few strong novelettes that have appeared 
in two or three seasons. Any one who 
has not yet read “The Conquest of Caa- 
nan,” that remarkably good novel by 
Booth Tarkington, and “The House of 
Mirth,” by Edith Wharton, has a treat in 
store, and certainly there will be no lack 
of entertainment in the case of either of 
these two stories. 

Readers interested in psychical research 
will need to see “Science and a Future 
Life,” by Professor Hyslop, probably the 
most important work of the year apper- 
taining to recent developments in the 
study of the intangible and the phenom- 
ena of spirit. The reader with a literary 
bent will desire, on the other hand, to 
know G. K. Chesterton’s “Heretics,” a 
lively book and most appreciable to the 
man or the woman with a well-developed 
sense of humor. 

The poetry of the last six months has 
not been distinguished for any manifesta- 
tion of genius; no new Shakespeare or 
Milton has been discovered and brought 
to light from obscurity. But a worthy 
piece of work is Oliver Huckel’s poetic 
rendering of “Lohengrin;’ and many 
readers will find refreshment and pleasure 
in perusing this beautiful version of the 
well-known story of the Swan Knight. 

Around Christmas-time there appeared 
some fiction that requires a word. “The 
Line of Love,” by James Branch Cabell, 
contains some of the best short stories of 
the year, medieval romances full of 
poetry and charm—the story of Fal- 
staff’s love, and the fascinating life-history 
of Francois Villon, here presented for the 
first time directly from the facts, as nearly 
as they can be ascertained. “Shake- 
speare’s Sweetheart,” by Sarah Hawks 
Sterling, is a dainty version of the love 
story of the gentle Will Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway. In “The Deluge” David 
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Graham Phillips has written one of those 
stirring stories of contemporary life which 
set in high relief the faults of our present 
social system. 

For the lovers of Japan, and of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, ““The Romance of the Milky 
Way” will afford a delightful vacation 
volume; for the thinker on literary prob- 
lems the trenchant essays of Professor 
George Edward Woodberry, in “The 
Torch,” will provide diversion as well as 
food for speculation and argument. The 
reader who enjoys an artistic style 
will turn naturally to “The Pardoner’s 
Wallet,” by S. M. Crothers, and “In Our 
Convent Days,” by Agnes Repplier. More 
recent works in literary criticism, works 
that one cannot afford to slight, are 
Woodberry’s “Swinburne,” a mighty 
small book to contain so much matter; 
and Lang’s biography of Scott in the “Lit- 
erary Lives” series. To these might be 
added the literary discussions in A. C. 
Benson’s “The Upton Letters;” the de- 
lightful chapters that constitute “The 
Thread of Gold,” by the same author ; and 
“The Enchanted Woods,” essays by Ver- 
non Lee. One of the most important biog- 
raphies of the year is the “Life of Lamb,” 
by E. V. Lucas. 

Two books of travel that ought not to 
be passed by without consideration are 
“English Hours,’ by Henry James, and 
“London Films,” by William Dean How- 
ells. 

Later fiction includes “The Wheel of 
Life,” valuable for its study of metro- 
politan society, if echoing somewhat “The 
House of Mirth;”’ “Kipps,” an excellent 
novel of character study by H. G. Wells; 
“The Shadow of Life,” by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, one of the psychological novels 
that will be discussed widely; and “The 
Dawn of a To-Morrow,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, the finest thing Mrs. 
Burnett has done, and a masterpiece in 
fiction—if there is a masterpiece among 
the books mentioned. 

For diversion one would recommend 
“Hazel of MHeatherland,’ by Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy ; and “Uncle William,” by 
Jennette Lee; to which might be added 
“A Diplomatic Adventure,” by S. Weir 
Mitchell. 

Among the newest novels “Fenwick’s 
Career,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, pre- 
sents itself first for attention; “Lady Bal- 


timore,” by Owen Wister, is a book that 
cannot be slighted with impunity; “If 
Youth But Knew,” by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle, is a tale full of enjoyment; 
“Pam Decides,” by the Baroness von 
Hutton, is one of the ideal vacation nov- 
els; and “The Way of the Gods,” by John 
Luther Long, promises to be another of 
those books that everybody will read— 
who reads at all. With these might be 
mentioned “Lady Betty Across the 
Water ,” the newest novel by the authors 
of “The Lightning Conductor.” 

After all is said and done, there is a 
wide range from which to choose vacation 
reading, and no one need go to the coun- 
try, the mountains or the seashore with- 
out four or a half-dozen good, readable 


books. 
Norma K. BriGurt. 


Franklin and Spelling 
Reform 


ACKED by the financial support of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the advo- 
cates of a reformed spelling have 
apparently begun a new attack on the 
stronghold of English orthography. The 
daily and the periodical press have been 
generous in their allowanance of space 
for the proper advertising of the labors 
and projects of the reformers, and the 
array of scholarly men who are mentioned 
as the leaders of the movement give it 
an importance not to be passed by with- 
out comment. Of course, the attempt to 
reform English spelling is not a new 
thing. For many years there has been 
more or less debate upon the subject; but 
radical views have met with little or no 
popular encouragement. Now that Mr. 
Carnegie has taken up the matter, it seems 
that a propaganda is to be started which 
will endeavor to sweep into the historic 
past our old-fashioned and time-honored 
spelling. 

As long ago as 1768 Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of whom we have heard a great deal 
lately, was a spelling reformer. In the 
fifth volume of the writings of Franklin, 
edited by Professor Albert Henry Smyth, 
there is printed, under the year just men- 
tioned, a scheme for a new alphabet, to- 
gether with specimens of phonetic spell- 
ing, which the great philosopher thought 
to be a vast improvement in our language. 
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A certain Miss Mary Stevenson, to whom 
Franklin communicated his ideas, replied 
in the fantastic letters and extraordinary 
spelling of the sage, protesting against 
such an innovation on the ground oi its 
inconvenience and difficulty. In answer- 
ing her Franklin argued that the difficulty 
would be cured by practice, and that there 
was nothing objectionable to his scheme 
apart from its novelty. He pointed out 
how irrational the accepted s>elling is; 
how his special brand conformed to rea- 
son, and how, once learned, it would be 
found superior to the barbarous system in 
use. In fact, Franklin’s arguments, ex- 
cept that they are not expressed in philo- 
logical jargon, are about as strong as 
those of the spelling reformers of our 
own day. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss 
Franklin’s scheme, nor to give judgment 
upon its value. We merely ask readers 
who are in the first stages of the spelling- 
reform fever to take up the fifth volume of 
Franklin’s writings and look upon the 
weird characters which he hoped to add 
to the English alphabet ; and, above all, to 
contemplate, more in sorrow than in 
anger, the wreck of some of the finest of 
our words. The Goths are in Rome! 
And yet Franklin was a great and wise 
man, the very flower of his age; greater 
indeed, it may be candidly said, than any 
of the zealous gentlemen who are so much 
concerned about our spelling. But as a 
reviser of the language he was a failure. 

Should, however, the spelling congress 
proceed with their learned labors. where 
is the matter going to end? If, in viola- 
tion of the slow but natural process of 
modification which all languages undergo, 
our words are truncated and so deformed 
in the name of science that we must learn 
them over again, have we any guarantee 
that the structure of our speech will not 
be “reformed” also? We all remember 
how hard it was to master the rules of 
grammar; they were dread tormentors of 
the boyish mind. It may be presumed 
that even delegates to a spelling reform 
congress passed through that harrowing 
experience. And if a majority of the 
delegates should decide to’ reform the 
rules of English grammar, what happy re- 
sults would follow! Then will break the 
rosy dawn of that millennium “when the 
plural noun shall lie down with the sin- 
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gular verb, and a little conjunction shall 
lead them.” And as Homer was to the 
Greeks so Artemus Ward will be to all 
who speak the English tongue—the unde- 
filed well-spring of literature. 

Future experiments in, philological vivi- 
section will be watched with interest. The 
makers of dictionaries will lord it over 
literature. Changes in spelling will prob- 
ably be announced every few months. 
Then will follow, as a matter of course, re- 
visions ad infinitum. The prospect is an 
alluring one ; for the power to write great 
books is given to few men, but anyone 
can revise spelling. And, backed by the 
check-book of Mr. Carnegie, most men 
would be willing to engage in this delight- 
ful work. Perhaps, however, as the grave 
pundits of the congress wrestle mightily 
with such problems as “thru” and “tho,” 
a still, small voice may be heard saying: 
“And Benjamin Franklin, too, was a spell- 
ing reformer!” 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Poetry Necessary toAll 


have the avowal of Mr. Edmund Clar- 

ence Stedman that “ihe Muse sits neg- 
lected in the hemicycle of the arts ;” and 
the declaration of Matthew Arnold that 
“the future of poetry is immense.” These 
views may seem antagonistic, but they are 
not necessarily so. The barren dearth of 
winter does not distress us with the fear 
that there will be no returning spring; 
and the indifference of to-day is far from 
implying the indifference of to-morrow. 

Goethe assures us that “there is no bet- 
ter deliverance from the world than 
through art.” Of all the arts poetry is 
the most intimate and personal. The poet 
creates by the pure effort of his imagina- 
tion, having no material to work with, 
such as paint, clay or marble; having no 
instructor, and in the present day no 
school. In his case it is peculiarly true 
that “the artist is conditioned on the man; 
that the source of the limitations, of a 
man’s art will be found, as a rule,.in his 
character and life.” 

Despite the many different views as to 
what constitutes poetry, it is still true that 
poetry in some form is necessary to all— 
save, perhaps, to those who are content 
to live upon bread alone. 


[i: relation to the status of poetry we 
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A story is told of Emerson’s sitting in 
a company of friends who discussed coal, 
money, iron, and railroads. After-a time 
the New England philosopher spoke very 
quietly : “Now let us talk for a little about 
real things.” Poetry belongs to the 
real things—to the realm of the ideal 
which is “the only real.” 

In education poetry is invaluable; the 
study of it cultivates the memory, the im- 
agination, and the heart. To the old— 
even more than to the young—poetry is a 
source of perpetual interest, solace, re- 
freshment and delight. I know a man 
eighty years of age who is never lonely, or 
dull, or depressed, because in his culti- 
vated mind there is stored much of the 
great poetry of the world. A year ago, 
in consequence of an accident, he was car- 
ried to a hospital where he lay in bed for 
three months. When at last he was about 
to leave one of the young assistant sur- 
geons remarked: “I never could bear to 
pass his room without going in; he always 
had something so delightful to say.” Then, 
with a wistful look he added: “He has 
certainly been a light in this place.” A 
light in this place! What an exquisite 
tribute. This man had brought to the 
mechanical, monotonous, practical, sor- 
rowful routine of hospital life the light of 
imagination ; helping those about him to 
live “from a greater depth of being.” 

FLORENCE EARLE COoATEs. 


For the General Reader 


R. ERNEST A. BAKER, chief 

librarian of the Wallasey public 

libraries, Liverpool, in writing an 
article for a recent number of the “Con- 
temporary Review,” makes a_ forcible 
plea for more and better guides for book 
readers. He goes to the root of the whole 
present-day literary evil in his very first 
paragraph, which says: 

When we consider that in Britain alone 
some six thousand books are published yearly, 
and that the trade in old books is not extinct, 
the magnitude of the accumulated stock is 
enough to make the brain reel. When we re- 
member, furthermore, that whilst education in 
other ages produced cultivated classes, able 
at least to know what they wanted, the ten- 
dency in modern times is to equip every one 
with the power of reading, and to leave half- 
educated multitudes helpless in a wilderness 
of books, full of intricate bypaths and seduc- 
tions innumerable, we can realize that to man- 
ufacture readers by means of Education Acts, 


and to establish free libraries in every big 
town, imply some obligation to furnish means 
of guidance in reading. 


What is true of English conditions is 
true of American conditions also. With 
our enormous output of cheap books and 
cheaper periodicals; with the growing 
spirit of the mercenary in authorship on 
the one hand, and the prideful, self-satis- 
fied reader of the well-advertised “best 
seller” on the other—what hope can we 
have for an increase in literary culture, 
for an extended reading public with the 
sane, sound tastes so needed in the task 
of book selection? 

The work of correcting wrong tenden- 
cies must begin in the schools, the home, 
and the libraries. The schools and libra- 
ries should make a combined effort to 
guide boys and girls to the best reading. 
In the schools the suggestions must be 
made; the public libraries are at hand to 
supply the demand thus created. 

Mr. Ernest Baker’s conception of a 
“Professor of Books” is excellent. Why 
should not men be trained to be librarians 
whose judgments, whose capabilities for 
helping those who come under their ob- 
servation, should make possible libraries 
that would contain, most of all, only well- 
selected volumes ; that should be equipped 
with catalogs of valuable hints for read- 
ing ; that should be organized with a force 
of people who could instruct and per- 
suade? 

The home-study course plays an import- 
ant part in the work of education. It has 
at least the advantage of classification and 
selection; and if prepared with care by 
people qualified it can be made a means to 
an important end. And the great end to 
be achieved is the making of one’s own 
library; the ability to build, with a little 
patience and care and the odd pennies, 
the case of loved and familiar works which 
make the days sweet and the leisure hours 
golden. A library not to look at, but a 
library to use—even if only one small 
bookcase—yet if it contain good books it 
forms the nucleus of a home of culture. 

A good rule for the general reader is = 
Before reading a book seek the advice of 
some one whose judgment you can trust ; 
and never add a book to your library, or 
give one to a friend, unless you are sure 
that it is a book that will be a credit tv 
your collection, a help to your friend. 

Norma K. Bricnr. 
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When the translator speaks of these 
three bulky volumes as the “standard life 
ence of Goethe, and the most pop- 
ie. ° : 

Vol. I. ular biography of any written 
Albert Biel. Of any man in modern Ger- 
schowsky many,” the work is precisely 
described. The first volume, now pub- 
lished, covers the first thirty-nine years of 
the poet’s life, to his return from Italy. 
These were his creative years—years of 
development ; of loves, treated with a sur- 
passing discretion in this volume; and of 
youth. The forty-four years after were 
years of official life, of unfailing literary 
productivity and, as the years went on, of 
the assumption of the demigod attitude 
toward the rest of humanity. The period 
of interest is in this volume; the period 
of influence is in the other two. Ten 
years the author, a university professor, 
gave to this biography. It is one which 
treats throughout of the surface, illumi- 
nating it from the poet’s works. It con- 
tains no criticism. It makes no effort to 
present Goethe’s relation to world-litera- 
ture. No English-speaking reader will 
gain any clue of the fashion in which even 
Goethe’s early work influenced the world. 

The narrative is, instead, limited to 
the German horizon. But it is safe. It can 
be put in any one’s hands. It will be in 
every library. The illustrations are un- 
even; but by chapters it groups the lead- 
ing periods of a life known in all detail 
beyond most. Not a line but Goethe re- 
corded it in his library. Not a throb but 
had its poem. This chronicle gathers the 
facts in a symmetrical order, dear to the 
popular reader. It is suffused with an 
instant and constant adoration. It reeks 
with sentiment. It assumes throughout 
that sentiment is all there is to “love.” 
But this is not true of most men; it was 
not of Goethe. The result is the precise 
biography which the woman’s club, en- 
gaged in devoting a winter to “Gerty,” 
has long sought, and will find useful be- 
yond all the other books put together. 


WITH THE NEW 
BOOK § 


By Talkett Williams, LL. D. 








The scene comes before me—the crowded 
room; the atmosphere of various sachets; 
the little smell of sandwiches in the fu- 
ture, struggling with the approach of cof- 
fee; and some largish woman, her best 
silk petticoat rustling as she sways, with 
her eyeglasses a little back, and her manu- 
script a little raised, reading page after 
page of transcription from the teeming 
pages of Albert Bielschowsky. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 
x * * 


Mr. Brady has written a vivid novelist’s 
picture of Andrew Jackson (J. B. Lippin- 


The True cott Co.). His view is that as 
Andrew a man the seventh President of 
Jackson 


_ the United States ranks just 
C.T.Brady below Washington and Lin- 
coln. He holds that Jackson led and in- 
spired the change from the aristocratic 
government of the colonial period to the 
advent of the wars, and that from the 
opening of the century to his death, in 
1845, he represented more nearly than 
any other man the American ideal of the 
day. The solitary limit put on Mr. 
Brady’s eulogy is that Jackson began the 
spoils system. He seems to be unaware 
that the spoils system was effect and not 
cause. The spoils system appeared under 
Jackson’s administration because it was 
necessary to the creation of an efficient 
national political machine. Jackson was 
the first boss, the first American to sub- 
stitute the personal will of a_ political 
leader in policy and appointment for prin- 
ciple and public opinion. It is no discredit 
to Mr. Brady that he is without the legal 
habit of mind which would enable him to 
see how illegal was much of Jackson’s 
policy, and how little he regarded law. 

But he was needed; and he did a great 
work—saved the Mississippi and the Gulf 
to the nation, brought the new frontier 
into national life, and was the first of all 
great Americans to feel in his inner fiber 
that the Nation was greater than the 
State. From Eaton, Parton, Buell, Ben- 
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ton, and the ana of the day, Mr. Brady has 
skillfully gathered the salient anecdotes 
which make a picture of Jackson—the 
best, as a picture, yet drawn. An ap- 
pendix by Mr. A. S. Salley, secretary of 
the South Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion settles, as nearly as may be, Jack- 
son’s birthplace for that State. Mr. Brady 
writes precisely for the current day. He 
would not claim for himself a judicial atti- 
tude or a philosophic spirit. He quotes 
his predecessors freely; and he lays re- 
peated stress on the fact that the Ameri- 
can people idolized Jackson. He is con- 
stantly saying that if he was wrong they 
were wrong. In many respects they were. 
It was a period of ignoble compromise 
over slavery; of wretched administration 
—the War of 1812 being a witness; of 
wholesale defalcations in government offi- 
cers, State and national; of repudiation 
and bankruptcy; and of such corruption 
in State legislatures as had never existed 
before and has not been exceeded since. 
This country never so nearly lapsed into 
barbarism as in that period. It was re- 
deemed by courage, national vitality and 
the final triumph of law; but the region 
Jackson dominated, from Kentucky to the 
Gulf, still shows in its life, development 
and character, the effect of his influence. 


* * * 
With Henrik Ibsen perpetual doubt 


comes to the informed observer, whether 
it is his surpassing skill as a 


Letters playwright, which renders his 
Henrik social conceptions interesting, 


or whether his philosophy of 
life gives his plays their real importance, 
independent of his mastery over en- 
trances, exits, and stage business. In 
Germany he has profoundly influenced the 
stage. One may say that in the last half 
century the whole Teuton world, from 
Christiania to Vienna, has been more 
deeply affected and radically changed by 
him than by any other figure, because the 
plays which he wrote thirty years ago have 
remodeled the stage of North Europe, 
both in its view, its subject and its techni- 
cal treatment. 

For the English-speaking world he re- 
mains! @euttriosity, in spite of vehement 
disciples. The “Letters of Henrik Ibsen” 
(Fox Duffield & Co.) are of special inter- 
est on account of his death at Christiania, 


May 23. These letters make it tolerably 
clear that it is the playwright, and not 
the philosopher, who has affected the 
modern world. These letters bridge fifty 
years. They began in 1849, when Ibsen 
was twenty-one years old, and they come 
down to 1899. This is all of Ibsen’s life 
as a man of letters, from his first struggle 
for publication to his assured position in 
the Teutonic world, which, as he writes 
Georg Brandes in these letters, “is the 
only world for him.” The letters are not 
continuous. They are preceded by a brief 
but sympathetic and comprehensive biog- 
raphy, which touches upon his tempestu- 
ous life—most of the tempests of his own 
creating, but none the less painful, real 
and perilous. Plainly the letters have 
been edited. There is an absence of per- 
sonal criticism which must have existed 
in the original. 

They show what is scarcely understood 
in this country—where the greatest critic 
of the nineteenth century has passed al- 
most without attention—the influence of 
Brandes upon the development of Ibsen. 
The Norse dramatist might almost be de- 
scribed as a man who took the ideas of 
Brandes and made them visible to the 
public, through his facile skill in using the 
methods and mechanism of the theater. 

Of literary history the letters are full. 
Something there is of Ibsen’s personal 
life. Its emotional side is not unnaturally 
omitted. Few men can let their love- 
letters be published while they are yet 
alive. But throughout these letters there 
is none of that penetrating philosophy 
which distinguishes his later plays and 
separates them from his earlier poems, 
like “Peer Gynt.” The transition from 
this work to his later came when he 
porwr under the influence of Brandes. 

hese letters in consequence display the 
influence under which Ibsen has worked 
rather than the inspiration through which 
he has created. 
x* * * 

The Russian novelist, born Alicksei 
Maximovitch Pieshkov, who has made 
Creatures himself known to all the world 


—s as Maxim Gorky, has the Rus- 
etenten sian, the Slav gift, of seeing 
Gorky things as they are, and not as 


they are related. It is the gift of the cam- 
era. Every society has its rejects—gen- 
erally self-rejected—who rot together, 
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now in one lodging-house and now in an- 
other, but always kept by men strong of 
limb, of nervous strength, and drinking 
habits. The German sees these in the 
light of social sentiment; the Frenchman 
classifies ; and the Englishman, from De- 
foe to Jack London, realizes the wrong. 
The Slav sees the thing as it is, and stops 
there; which is one reason that Russia is 
an ant-heap of peasants, whose national 
legislature met only in the May just past. 
This short story (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), 
which can be read in an hour, describes 
the same thieves’ shelter which figured as 
the scene of Gorky’s play, “Macttsyl,” or 
“The Abyss.” It is kept by a retired 
army officer, and filled with broken men 
who once held post and place. As those 
know who have penetrated these lower 
depths, tramps are “just folks.” Instead 
of being like Hires’ root-beer, “unlike all 
others,” they are just like them. The 
might-mare of an evening in a ten-cert or 
five-cent lodging house is that the men— 
grave and preoccupied, jocular, noisy or 
violent—repeat inexorably, as monkeys 


-do, the types of your friends ; worse, your 


kith and kin; worse, yourself. With his 
photographic power Gorky makes this 
nakedly visible; and he sees nothing else, 
nothing in its relations. If he did he 
would not have messed his American trip 
by bringing with him his mistress, a wife 
and mother, whom he had seduced from 
her husband. Mr. Chesterton precedes the 
story with his customary single-string 
variation. This time his thesis is that the 
Slav is a child, prematurely aged. 


¢: *& -* 


Professor Egan has had the misfortune 
to do some of the best work in American 
The Ghost Critical letters in magazines 
fa Hemiet = = with a circulation limited to a 


qeae F. constituency composed of one 


communion. Holding the chair 
of English Literature in the Catholic 
University at Washington, writing much 
for “The Catholic World,” and with some 
of his most important criticism buried in 
“The Warner Library,” Mr. Egan’s fic- 
tion has had a special audience, and the 
essays he has gathered in this volume (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) will be new to more 
readers than is their just dué.. The first 
essay, which gives a title to this collection 
of penetrating and carefully balanced 


criticism, strikes the keynote of the vol- 
ume by emphasizing in Elizabethan .con- 
ceptions of another world the survival of 
Roman teaching. So the essay on Cal- 
deron gains at all points from the sympa- 
thy of a common faith. This adds both 
a knowledge and comprehension to Mr. 
Egan’s treatment of many of his subjects. 
But he has not this alone. When, on the 
“Lyrism in Shakespeare’s Comedies,” Mr. 
Egan says that, as between the English 
dramatist and Moliere, “the real differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the plays of Mo- 
liere are comedies, pure and simple, while 
the most beautiful of Shakespeare’s are 
lyrical extravaganzas,” criticism has said 
its last word, and one constantly forgot- 
ten. Half the volume goes to Shake- 
speare, seeine the subject from the fresh 
light of the American Roman Catholic, for 
whom the literature of Southern Europe 
has not been sundered by the Reforma- 
tion. Throughout, Mr. Egan’s value is in 
his capacity for precise discrimination. 
And what is criticism but discrimination? 
Lacks there are in Mr. Egan’s work—dis- 
tinction, for one thing, is absent, and the 
compelling phrase. 


* * * 


Long experience in lecturing has given 
Mr. Vincent clarity and definition. He 
American reviews’ in this volume 


Mastery. © (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
nprne- | nineteen leading figures from 
Vincent Irving to Whitman. He has 


written his work for the student who has 
to “get up American authors,” and he has 
a style, in its detailed sentences, clear, 
precise and easily remembered. The opin- 
ions are conventional; but even to typog- 
raphy, paragraphing, and his division of 
the treatment of each author into topics, 
Mr. Vincent is always plain. The accent 
of the school manual is on every page. 


x * * 


Distinction, for some reason not easily 
explained, is more frequent in English 
OnTenPlays than in American criticism. 
of Shakes- O sas 
peare ur critics know more and 


Stopford think more. English have bet- 


A.Brooke ter literary manners. Mr. 
Brooke’s plays are the two Richards, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“As You Like It,” “Macbeth,” “Corio- 
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lanus,” “Winter’s Tale,” and “The Tem- 
pest.” This is trodden ground, and Mr. 
Brooke follows the beaten path. He has 
nothing new to say about any of them. 
But he is always sarié, elevated, re- 
strained and informed. When he has not 
distinction he has dignity, even when he 
is commonplace—as he often is. Even 
the suggestive theory of Emile Montegut 
in regard to “The Tempest” he relates 
without appreciating it, and he does not 
even take the trouble to give a reference 
to-it. But for Mr. Brooke’s position as a 
critic these lectures would scarcely see 
the light. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


* ok ca 


When Yale Theological Seminary 
asked an Unitarian clergyman, Francis 
JesusChrist Greenwood Peabody, to de- 
Ehtistien liver the Lyman Beecher lec- 
Character tures in 1904, a visible proof 
®.G. Peabody was offered of the extent to 
which the schism, in which that great 
man was conspicuous eighty years ago, 
had unconsciously closed. In this volume, 
a complement to his previous lectures on 
the “Social Teaching of Jesus Christ,” 
Dr. Peabody—who has lectured at Berlin 
and holds the chair of Christian: Morals 
in Harvard University—presents Christ 
as representing the type of communion 
with God first reached through ethical 
‘service, and taking shape in service to hu- 
manity. To this view Dr. Peabody perpet- 
ually returns. The righteous life, in com- 
munion with God, returns in good works 
to its fellow-men. Over and over again 
he emphasizes the view of purity as the 
one path to the divine, and the proof of 


‘communion with the divine as lying alone 


in that service for others which succeeds 
the divine communion. For conversion, 
for ecstasy, and for dogma Dr. Peabody 
has no’ place. He criticizes Dr. William 
James for the emphasis which he places, 
in his “Varieties of Religious Belief,” on 
the “twice born ;” and he condemns with 
equal severity the desire for a definite, 
dogmatic content and an exact religious 


‘belief, on which has rested so much of 


the world’s better life. As with all men, 
Dr. Peabody excludes from his scheme 
and plan of religion that share of the 
Gospels with which he does not feel in 
tune. The Temptation and Gethsemane 


“have no place in his Christology. Inevi- 
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tably, also, the divine for him is in Jesus, 
not as immanent, but as aspiration. For 
those of intellectual development, of 
pellucid life, to whom no struggle has 
come and whose lives have been wrapped 
in material comfort and an environment 
of academic appreciation, Dr. Peabody’s 
book furnishes the precise scheme likely 
to aid. It is exactly the gospel which 
commends itself to the young man of 
great riches—material, mental, moral and 
social. It has its use as a part, but not as 
a whole. (The Macmillan Co.) 
* x * 


This is a book I have long wanted. For 
years, in writing and: speaking, I have pre- 
Municipal sented the various facts which 


ownersn'P showed that municipal owner- 
Oritem ship in Great Britain had, so 


Hugo Meyer far as transportation is con- 
cerned, congested population, and pre- 
vented both the improvement and devel- 
opment of city transit. This is also true 
of electric light and power, and the tele- 
phone. In this volume (Macmillan Co.) 
Professor Meyer, of Chicago, shows that 
the result of city ownership, and of Eng- 
lish opposition to long franchises of city 
utilities, has left the cities of the United 
Kingdom with one-fourth the transit fa- 
cilities, measured by mileage, of American 
cities. “Graded fares’”—that is, fares low 
(a cent a mile) for short distances, and 
increasing with the distance by imposing 
prohibitory fares for the suburbs—have 
resulted in English and Scotch cities hav- 
ing a quarter of their population living 
with families in two rooms. Owning the 
railroads, making the most money out of 
the short haul, and not owning the su- 
burbs, British cities have kept the labor- 
ing population in dwellings which treble 
the death rate in the congested quarters. 
Because municipal gas-plants opposed, 
municipal transit managers were conserva- 
tive, dreading new capital outlay; and 
both blocked private enterprise. British 
cities have but a third as many electric 
stations as there are here. Like causes 
have kept the telephone one-fourth to one- 
fifth of that here. Great Britain has been 
twenty years behind in horse-cars, and 
fifteen in electric roads. Sufficient allow- 
ance is not made by Mr. Meyer for nar- 
row English streets, for the land system, 
and for the immobility of the English 
workman, who wants to live in thronged 










































streets. But his volume is an indispensa- 
ble summary of the limitations of munici- 
pal ownership. It has crippled the elec- 
trical industry in the United Kingdom. 
The book is not large. You must read it 
if you want to inform yourself on this 
issue. Doubtless large fortunes are made 
out of public utilities; but no one is the 
poorer because the fortunes represent new 
wealth which would not have existed, and 
which the city itself could not have made 
had it retained them. 


* *« &* 


In spite of the failure to recognize 
Wilkes’s work, Captain Scott on the 
The Voyage English vessel “Discovery,” 
of Discovery from I90I to 1903, made a 
RobertF. larger addition to our knowl- 
ere edge of the Antarctic continent 
than before existed. He reached the ex- 
treme southing of 83 degrees, and he set- 
tled the character of the continent. He 
did something, though less than his Ger- 
man predecessors, to determine its geo- 
logic horizon; he established its glacial 
conditions, and the impossibility of ap- 
proaching the south pole by any means 
except that which he took, the use of 
the dog sled. He was in this respect bet- 
ter equipped than any of his predecessors. 
In his study of the fauna of the region, 
and in his collection, he did little more 
than was accomplished by those who were 
earlier in the same region. Of his im- 
posing volumes the one part of general 
interest is the account of his sledge jour- 
ney, full of all the adventure of high lati- 
tudes. His illustrations cover a wide 
range, and he has added colored plates 
to the photograph. Taken together his 
two sumptuous volumes constitute the 
most important contribution yet made 
in English on the Antarctic problem. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


*x* * * 


A man who opens the preface of a vol- 
ume intended to reconstruct society by 
Sonstructive accepting Roosevelt as the one 

= national hero who satisfies the 


William West, and uses a quotation 
Elisworth ’ 
Smythe from Walt Whitman as his 


keynote, has given at large the plan and 
inspiration under which he writes. He 
believes that “the Republic is ruled by 
the almighty dollar,” which will be much 
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more of a surprise to the dollar than to 
the Republic. He looks on the growth 
of the socialist vote, from 13,331 in 1890, 
to 403,338 in 1904, as having the same 
significance as its growth in Germany; 
and he regards the Socialists as “the only 
party which correctly describes the exist- 
ing economic situation, and courageously 
points out the evils inherent therein.” His 
remedy is the valuation of trusts and rail- 
roads by the Government, with a restric- 
tion of their earnings to a percentage de- 
cided in advance. The argument for this 
short way with trusts is based on the con- 
clusion—to which all the facts which can 
be secured are opposed—that there are 
more men out of work than once were, 
and that the poor grow poorer. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 


ae SAK, 


The keen and ready journalist who has 
prepared this volume on English railroads 
The waysor passed five years, when he was 
our Railways seventeen, in the service of the 
Chariest. Great Northern Railroad. and 
wise went from this to work on the 
leading English railroad paper. He has 
since devoted himself to writing and lec- 
turing upon English transportation by 
rail. He has prepared one volume, “The 
History of the Great Northern Railway ;” 
and his new publication summarizes the 
practice of English railroads. It gives 
what most Americans find it difficult to 
secure—a running account of the organ- 
ization, management, wages, roadbed, and 
rolling stock; of the relations of the 
English railroad to the world, and of the 
production of business, of foreign com- 
merce, and of law. Mr. Grinling has an 
easy, running style. He is not burdened 
by any knowledge of railroads elsewhere, 
or of the economic and legal principles 
which govern common carriers and their 
operations. He is, instead, a man who 
describes what he sees, and sees nothing 
but what he describes. The result is a 
book precisely suited for its purpose, the 
information of the average English reader 
familiar with the roads of which Mr. Grin- 
ling writes. He furnishes American read- 
ers with a non-technical summary not 
elsewhere accessible. A man engaged in 
real study of the English railroad system 
will still turn to Acland and to blue books 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Four Interesting Biographies 


Lincoln* 


T is difficult to predict when we shall 
| come to the last word upon Lincoln, 
who is still, and perhaps may always 
be, a favorite subject for biographical 
students and for readers of biography. 
Certainly a time will be at hand at last, if 
it is not now here, when to say anything 
new about this wonderful figure, nurtured 
in the lap of the people for a great na- 
tional task, will not be possible. In the 
last biography of Lincolh—my own—an 
attempt was made to set him before the 
world as an agent in suppressing the 
slavery evil, which is the work for which 
the history of civilization most reveres 
him. The newest “Lincoln,” Mr. Roths- 
child’s, is undertaken with the special pur- 
pose of showing its hero’s power over 
men—that is, to speak plainly, as a poli- 
tician. The book opens with two or three 
chapters upon the early life of our war 
President, and concludes with separate 
essays upon Douglas (and the great de- 
bates), Seward, Chase, Stanton, Fremont 
and McClellan, all of whom are taken to 
be intellectual inferiors, who were ma- 
terially worsted in their contests with the 
master mind in whose circle they revolved. 
We should take issue with the author upon 
his choice of treatment, but that is neither 
here nor there for him or for many who 
will read this attractively written  vol- 
ume. The narrative is clean and smart, 
with many a bookish allusion that seems 
strangely out of harmony with the life of 
the plain man whose main literary delights 
were “Why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud” and Petroleum Nasby. It will 
all run off the tongue smoothly, no matter 
where it is taken up for a reading, and 
will answer every requirement for him 
who wishes to have confirmed an impres- 
sion that Lincoln’s is a name to be eulo- 
gized quite blindly. What the book most 
lacks is a moral standpoint, truth often 
falling under a load of cleverness. 
The author has reached out his hands 


.very eagerly for anecdote; and no one 


who has not worked through the field can 





*LINCOLN, MAsTER oF MEN. A _ study in 
character. By Alonzo Rothschild. With por- 
traits. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


understand all the pitfalls that await him 
or her—this pronoun being intended for 
Miss Ida Tarbell—who is a gleaner of 
“Lincoln stories.” They are as plentiful 
as gooseberries in June. Many never 
passed Lincoln’s lips, while some that un- 
doubtedly did are so offensive and are 
so entirely useless in illustrating any phase 
of the great President’s life, except it be 
with the purpose of showing how such 
greatness can come from such cultural 
poverty, that it is idle to repeat them. 
Mr. Rothschild has run his net through 
the rivers little and great, and has 
brought up much of this material for an- 
other serving. 

His essays upon Lincoln in relation to 
Seward, Chase, Stanton, Fremont and 
McClellan are of unquestioned value; 
while here and there is much faithful char- 
acter study. He has gone through the 
memoirs and letters of these men to get 
their impressions and views of their 
“master,” so that both sides may be cor- 
rectly balanced. That history can be 
warped by making it on a set plan of this 
kind is very certain. It was natural that 
Seward should think himself the greater 
man in 1860 and 1861. The country 
thought him so. He had reason on his. 
side. When he entered Lincoln’s cabinet 
he very soon determined to serve loyally 
in the place in which he had been put. 
Chase was also a larger man than the 
President, and by nature an opinionated 
one, who could draw in no team. Stanton 
was an obstreperous lawyer who said what 
he thought, and sometimes too hastily what 
he did not think. Fremont was an amus- 
ing buccaneer, and McClellan an egotisti- 
cal and incompetent general, who never 
should have been appointed to his com- 
mand. Each met his natural fate in a 
perfectly natural way, with Lincoln 
standing by wisely and patiently. We ask, 
with all deference and humility, whether 
any President of even average stature 
would keep about him men and generals 
who did not execute his policies? How 
would it be with Mr. Roosevelt, for in- 
stance? Why did Blaine leave Harrison’s, 
or Sherman McKinley’s cabinet? Why, 
then, should it all seem so wonderful? If 
a jest on the waters of history, like Johm 
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C. Fremont, should have a chapter, why 
did Mr. Rothschild pass the American 
people? His mastery over them at all 
points is, in our view, the most remark- 
able thing about Mr. Lincoln. Withoum 
them he might have been President in 
vain. 

Mr. Rothschild has a_ bibliography 
which richly attests to his reading, as does 
the narrative itself. His “footnotes” are 
all at the end of the book, where the mad- 
ding crowd may wish them; but it irks a 
student to see “22” after an anecdote 
about a coonskin, signalling to some ref- 
erence hidden away at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

Exiuis P. OBERHOLTZER. 


Mary Queen of Scots* 





T is abundantly clear that Hilda T. 

Skae has made this biography of Mary, 

Queen of Scots, a work of love as well 
as pains-taking research; and more than 
this, she has supplemented it with a just 
consideration for the spirit of the times, 
and a careful judgment of the many actors 
in that drama—and of their deeds 
and the motives that inspired them. A 
strong and reflecting light is cast upon 
an intense, complex and tragic page in the 
world’s history, and with so firm and 
sympathetic a hand that it does not fail 
to kindle in one a responsive interest and 
approval. 

A vision of royal wonder passes before 
us: kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, peers and statesmen in all the 
splendor and magnificence of their sta- 
tion; some royal by birth-right, some by 
the power of intellect, others by the 
strength of beauty, many by sheer physi- 
cal force, some by their sterling honesty. 
But far beyond and above them all, dis- 
tinctive in her beauty, charm, and sweet 
personality, is the ill-fated and often ma- 
ligned Mary, in some sense a martyr 
queen. 

Miss Skae tells us that “the range of 
her versatility corresponded with the 
many-sidedness of her nature: intellectu- 
ally she was possessed of more than the 
average capacity; a certain breadth and 


“THe Lire or Mary QUEEN oF Scots. By 
Hilda T. Skae. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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nobility of mind rendered her capable of 
entering into ideas in many respects in 
advance of her age. She was gay, fear- 
less, open-handed ;” and her uncle writes of 
her, “there is nothing she hates so much 
as meanness.” The author gives us a 
life-story over which is spread the glamor 
of romance, but she also shows clearly 
that there was not a line of it untouched 
by tragedy; from her very birth Mary 
was surrounded by “enemies, flatterers, 
fanatics, self-seekers and traitors” until at 
last she fell, a victim to their invincible 
hatred and to the injustice and jealousy 
of her cousin, Queen Elizabeth. 

Though an idealized picture, this is a 
biography worth reading, and will add 
something to the aggregate value of the 
now existing literature on the subject. 

M. J. GIL. 





Joseph Jefferson* 


OSEPH JEFFERSON alone is a fig- 
ure one likes to stop—in the heat of 
the day among the crowded, conven- 

tional streets— to meditate upon; and 
Joseph Jefferson with Francis Wilson— 
“the two most genial lights of their day” 
—is a picture to treasure up, smile over 
and enjoy. Boon companions they were, 
wits and humorists in that quiet, kindly 
sense that one or two men in one or two 
hundred possess; artists they were as 
well, with a school-boyish love for their 
profession, and a first-cousinship with 
every other avocation from art to author- 
ship. 

It is eminently appropriate that Wil- 
son’s should be the third and last biog- 
raphy of the great actor. Each of the 
three is distinct in its own phase of treat- 
ment. The autobiography tells much of 
the man and his work; an intimate dis- 
cussion of his own art, his professional 
career, and the elements of his great suc- 
cess, set down with a modesty which was 
a part of him. With all respect to Mr. 
William Winter, his is a biography of 
facts, of contemporary estimates, of prac- 
ticable, workable value to future students 
of the dramatic art of Jefferson. Yet 
Francis Wilson,, the old “crony,” has 
something different to offer. “We never 





*JOSEPH JEFFERSON. By Francis Wilson. II- 
lustrated. CRarles Scribner’s Sons. 
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met,” he tells us, “we just shook hands ;” 
and of the acquaintance that ripened into 
strong friendship from the hour when, as 
a little boy, Wilson first saw his hero 
“eating Malaga grapes from a paper bag”’ 
on a street corner in New York City, until 
the quiet days together in the last sum- 
mer of Jefferson’s life at Buzzard’s Bay, 
when the old man, with his old-time 
cheeriness, pottered about in his garden 
and awaited the end—of this friendship, 
as intimate as that of Samuel Johnson 
and the faithful Boswell, this book is a 
memorial. 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


John Witherspoon#* 


URIOUSLY enough, it has been 
( left to the great-grandson of With- 

erspoon to write the first weil- 
rounded biography of the eminent Revo- 
lutionary hero—a hero, though, of no 
battlefields save those of leadership in 
this country’s early educational struggles, 
and of destructive and constructive 


statesmanship in the Continental Con- 


gress. Mr. Woods has had access to 
public documents hitherto little known, 
as well as to the usual sources of in- 
formation; and he has succeeded in mak- 


ing a very readable, as well as comprehen- 
sive narrative. It should not be forgot- 
ten that the oft-quoted exclamation of 
Horace Walpole, “Our cousin America 
has run off with a Presbyterian parson,” 
was spoken of this same John Wither- 
spoon—preacher, president and patriot. 

Born in Scotland in 1722—after two 
Presbyterian pastorates in his native land 
he came to this country to assume the 
presidency of Princeton College, when it 
was about two-score years old. To it he 
gave the best twenty-five years of his 
life, forever leaving upon it the impress 
of his character and greatness. Through- 
out his denomination, also, his influence 
was commanding. But the American 
people are most interested in the part he 
played in national affairs. He was sent 
to Congress by his province in New Jer- 
sey; and his speech on the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence—like his 
own signature—stands out boldly even to- 
day. The nation will ever owe him a pe- 
culiar debt of gratitude for his construc- 
tive genius, his fearlessness, his great 
moral force, and his unselfish patriotism 
in those critical days and years. 





*JouN WirHeERsPoon, By David Walker 
Woods, Jr., M. A. Frontispiece portrait. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 


Essays of a Literary Man* 


\ \ YJHEN a man has watched for 
many years the course of events 

in England, and this from the 
standpoints of literary editor of the Lon- 
don “Daily News,” lecturer for the Cam- 
bridge and London university extension 
societies, and contributor to the leading 
English reviews, it seems almost inevi- 
table that he should at last take a general 
survey of the civilization he has been 
studying in part. His views will neces- 
sarily have much weight, and all the more 
so when, as in Mr. Masterman’s case, they 
result from such mental acumen, such lib- 
eral sympathies, and deep religious and 
artistic feeling as he has been exercising 
and acquiring through all that time. Add 
to this equipment a distinguished literary 
quality existing in spite—or because—of 


*In Perit oF CHANGE. By C. F. G. Mas- 
terman. B. W. Huebsch. 


the fact that the author has cared less for 
the manner than for the matter of his 
writing, and you get a book possessing the 
uplift of art, besides the stimulus of criti- 
cism and examination. 

The quiet force and trenchancy with 
which Mr. Masterman describes English 
tendencies and estimates English ideals 
may not secure the reader's agreement; 
but they will surely compel him to think. 
People have hinted at his “pessimism,” 
since he speaks of the “Blasphemy of Op- 
timism” in connection with the exuberant 
Chesterton. It is scarcely the term to 
apply to one so earnest, and so desirous 
that the finer elements of life shall be 
uppermost 

Mr. Masterman finds the spirit of all 
upheavals first articulate in art; and from 
the opening chapter—where he deals with 
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the poets of the nineteenth century reac- 
tion, Henley and Kipling; and with the 
men who followed the reaction, Watson 
and Yeats—on through such essays as 
those on J. H. Shorthouse, George Gis- 
sing, and Frederick Myers; and the pro- 
foundly tender one called “Death and 
Pity,” where his utterance is free and 
sweet and touched with unconscious 
beauty, human problems are set forth to 
us by illuminating comment upon the lit- 
erature which has blossomed out of them. 
Very keen and sympathetic, too, are his 
sketches of Henley, Creighton, and 
Father Dolling—supremely lovable men, 
all three, giants with hearts of children. 
Equal in interest of a less appealing kind 
is the contrast between Spencer, the man 


New Tales 


Cowardice Court* 


MAGINATION permits an American 
| feud outside of the Bluegrass region. 

This serio-comic, present-day feud Mr. 
McCutcheon chooses to place in the 
woods west of Lake Champlain. The 
blarsted Britisher and his American wife 
—or rather, the American wife and her 
blarsted Britisher, for that is the true 
order—have the knife drawn for the 
neighbor whose shooting preserves adjoin 
theirs. Not so, however, the blarsted 
Britisher’s sister. There is a good deal 
of intentional, as well as unintentional, 
trespassing on each other’s land, and 
enough of mock heroics and mock trag- 
edy. It is a light little story—a novel- 
ette, entertaining and amusing, of course; 
and of the same general style as the two 
Graustark books, but of much less conse- 
quence. “Cowardice Court” will not in- 
crease the author’s fame in any way—and 
probably will not detract from it. The 
illustrations in color, by Harrison Fisher, 
are most satisfactory; but it is to be 
hoped that the method of marginal dec- 
orations—by which the same designs are 
repeated monotonously page after page, 
throughout the book—may not become 
the vogue. You can’t get away from 
them, and they become deadly tiresome. 


*Cowarpicrk Court. By George Barr Mec- 
Cutcheon. [llustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 








of science, and Carlyle, the mystic, a con- 
trast which “sums up much of the hunger 
and disturbance of the age.” 

In “The Challenge of Time” we have 
this indication of Mr. Masterman’s atti- 
tude as the lover of truth: “Time cor- 
rodes all weakness and,stamps strength 
with the guarantee of its approval. Ex- 
amination of its fretting upon the work of 
earlier enthusiasms is a task always fruit- 
ful, always mournful. Science, literature, 
religion, alike are compelled to encounter 
its sea winds and subtle forces of decay.” 

But it is an ungrateful task to select 
from a volume so rich in ideas and sugges- 
tiveness. 


MARGARET LAING CROWELL. 






in Variety 
Fenwick’s Career#* 


of view, that this is the best novel Mrs. 

Ward has written. The question as 
to how closely it follows the story of 
George Romney’s life has been too widely 
discussed for us to pause over it here. It 
is not a matter of derivation, but one of 
intrinsic worth. And intrinsically “Fen- 
wick’s Career” is a novel of permanent 
value. 

Even if Mrs, Ward fell short in variety 
and excellence of characterization—which 
she does not—there is still a beauty and 
richness in the quality of the descriptive 
work that would make this a book of 
especial significance. But with her train- 
ing in construction, her wide knowledge 
of the world, her ability to make the best 
use of the materials at hand, and her sure, 
rapid touch—Mrs. Ward leaves little to be 
desired in that type of English novel 
which. has become identified with her 
name, 

The character that makes “Fenwick’s 
Career” is not that of the hero. John 
Fenwick is the ordinary type of genius— 
irritable, misanthropic, jealous, selfish, 
awaking only to the true value of things 
after a long training in the school of vicis- 
situde. The dominating force in the book 


ie is safe to say, from a literary point 


*Fenwick’s CAREER. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
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is Madame de Pastourelles, that rare ex- 
ample of beautiful womanhood; a large, 
free spirit—more a soul than a body—yet 
with just the degree of humanity that 
gives the sense of the tangible. 

Life springs up on the pages—sorrow 
and joy; misery and happiness, the young 
vitality of youth, the gentler enthusiasm 
of age mellowed by variety of experience. 
Poverty and riches—the lessons that each 
has to teach; the burdens of an artistic 
career, and the help or hindrance that can 
be given—these are some of the things 
that give passion to the tale, and love and 
sympathy, and grief. 

It is a complete picture, and an artistic 
one—as full of incident and movement as 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” with 
less unpleasantness, and something less of 
the tendency to develop into melodrama. 
Mrs. Ward’s art seems more refined, with- 
out any loss of virility. 

Norma K. Bricur. 


Napoleon’s Love Story* 

N short, quick sentences, that throw 

a vivid light upon every scene and 

character, the story of one of Napo- 
lean’s many loves is told by the young 
Polish author, Waclaw Gasiorowski. 

This episode in the career of the great 
Emperor has been missed by the novel- 
writers. Strange—for there is excellent 
material in it; and excellently has Gasio- 
rowski used it. The story of the subjuga- 
tion of Mary Walewaska begins dramat- 
ically and ends tragically; in Gasiorow- 
ski’s hands its various animated incidents 
move forward in rapid succession to a cli- 
max skilfully withheld until the right mo- 
ment. 

The book is not without its share of 
strength; and the sharp, staccato move- 
ment of the narrative gives quickness of 
action to every episode. The character- 
ization is done with clearness and a true 
Polish appreciation for the dramatic and 
picturesque. For example, when Pani 
Walewaska is presented to the Emperor, 
the author describes the scene thus: 

Amidst the whispers she distinguished Na- 
poleon’s footsteps, and in the meantime it 
seemed to her that she was surrounded by a 
mist, that she was standing in an empty space 

*NaPpoLEon’s Love Story. By Waclaw 
Gasiorowski. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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over a precipice, covered with clouds, and 
that a face cast in steel, with a mouth of 
bronze, with eyes burning like fire, was looking 
at her. The face emerged from the clouds and 
approached Pani Walewaska—it advanced dur- 
ing hours, years, centuries; and on its fore- 
head there was written in flame-like letters, 
“Yield or I crush you.” 

The story of that yielding is pathetic in 
the extreme, and the lover of history will 
follow it with absorbing interest. 

Rosa D. WESTON. 


Hearts and Creeds* 
A S an experienced novelist Miss Ray 


needs no introductory comment. 
As a novelist who has made Que- 
bec the seat of most of her romances she 
requires no recommendation. “Hearts 
and Creeds” portrays the situation of an 
English Protestant girl who marries a 
French Catholic—in Quebec this is almost 
as bad as a negro’s marrying a white 
woman. It is a skilled picture of a social 
circle unique in its component parts and 
in its whole atmosphere. Where the 
French and the English, Catholics and 
Protestants, live so close together, yet 
with the lines so distinctly drawn, there 
must be evolved circumstances that would 
be impossible in most places, 
The study is made with sympathy and 
a certain charm. For a book that con- 
tains so many characters, and those so 
much of a kind, Miss Ray has accom- 


plished a very admirable degree of differ- 


entiation. 


The False Godst 
. ‘HE right sort of book to give away, 


as well as to keep; one of the some- 

what rare little volumes—at once 
bright and breezy, and consistent in make- 
up, typography and illustration—which are 
not easy to find when you want to send 
your friend a bit of remembrance. Of 
no consequence these questions: Did Mr. 
Lorimer write “The False Gods” before 
or after the series of “Gorgon Graham” 
letters? and, which prepared the way for 
the other? The fact is that, while they 
are alike in keen penetration of human 
motives, in the touch of sarcasm, and in 








*HEARTS AND CREEDS. By Anna Chapin 
Ray, author of “On the Firing Line,” etc. II- 
lustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 

tTuHe Farse Gops. By George Horace 
Lorimer. D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 
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734 Book 
the moral purpose under humorous guise, 
they are wholly unlike in plot and treat- 
ment. This simply spells—versatility. Is 
it necessary to compare the crysanthemum 
and the tiger-lily, or the pear and the 
peach? If slang is allowahle—The 
False Gods” is certainly a peach. 

It will not do to add to all the crime 
lurking in the book the further crime of 
revealing the author’s plot. What the 
false gods really were is for the reader to 
find out. Suffice it to say that a Boston 
reporter descends upon New York, 
searching the solution of a theosophic 
mystery. Finding his way into a Temple 
of Isis in the metropolis—with its mum- 
mies galore and other grewsome things— 
he confronts the Black and Brutal. Does 
he “scoop” it for his paper at the Hub, 
or does the Black and Brutal scoop him? 
That also remains for the reader to find 
out. 


Lady Baltimore* 


ADY BALTIMORE” is one of 
those delightful, rambling tales 


that lend themselves to leisurely 


perusal. There might have been less of 
the book. But so long as Mr. Wister’s 
inspiration held out, it behooves the gen- 
tle reader to bear with him patiently—for 
patience brings its own reward, and Mr. 
Wister has a trick of optimism that makes 
for happy and satisfactory endings. 

[t is not that we do not take “Lady 
Baltimore” seriously. In its own field it is 
as great a piece of work as “The Vir- 
ginian.” Only—we would rather have 
“The Virginian.” 

The lesson of “Lady Baltimore” is 
this: it is proved that American up-to- 
(lateness, and the style of the get-rich- 
quick, do not constitute the highest aim 
and ambition of life. The old regime— 
that exemplified by the ladies of Kings- 
port—is full of the fragrance of garden 
flowers ; the newer world of Hortense, and 
her friends of the automobile, bears the 
heavy odor of the cultivated bloom, with 
all the artificiality that appertains thereto. 

The love story is pretty, though not 
very significant, save that it furnishes the 


*Lapy BALTIMORE. By Owen Wister, author 
of “The Virginian,” etc. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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means for developing the character of the 
hero. The artistic grouping of the peo- 
ple in the story, the atmosphere created, 
and the interjections of sarcasm and 
poignant observations upon the present- 
day order of things really give the book 
its excuse for being. Mr. Wister has a 
philosophy ; he has courage and a love for 
truth. He sees clearly; he writes con- 
vincingly. “Lady Baltimore” lacks the 
movement that one looks for in Mr. Wis- 
ter’s work—hence it disappoints in a de- 
gree. But it proves the author's variety 
of talent—he does not need to confine his 
art within the limits of the Western novel. 


Bob and the Guides#® 


Mrs. Mary Raymond Shippen Andrews 
tells these delightful stories of “Bob 
and the Guides.” 

Bob is a boy who announces himself 
briefly and directly in the first tale, and 
continues to make himself felt throughout 
the book. He has a breezy, true-to-life 
style of his own, and those stories which 
he tells, or in which he figures, are genuine 
and spontaneous. 

There is a glad sense of the great out- 
of-doors in all the stories—the breath of 
pine woods, the splash of oars, the call of 
birds and wild things—and into this at- 
mosphere of nature are fittingly set idylls 
of simple, lowly lives, and the loves of 
men and women whom the author has 
made her kin. 


[\ her usual graceful and sprightly style 


Rosa D. WEsTON. 


Pam Decidest 


OST readers censured Baroness von 

Hutten when she left poor little 

Pam alone in the cold world at the 
close of the first part of that small hero- 
ine’s story. Those who remember “Pam” 
must still have visions of the queer little 
piquant face pressed close to the body of 
the pet monkey, Caliban. Strange but 
fascinating creature was Pam, and strange 
but fascinating she continues to be in 
the second part of the narrative of her 


*Bos AND THE GuIDEs. By Mary Raymond 
Shippen Andrews. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+Pam DecipgEs. By the Baroness von Hut- 
ten, author of “Pam.” Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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New Tales 
career. Those whose pity was aroused 
for the girl who seemed doomed to go 
through life lonely and uncared-for will 
find full satisfaction in the story of Pam’s 
decision. 

This is a creation of which the author 
may justly be proud. Add to the charac- 
terization a sprightly novel of London 
society on a plane where rich meet poor, 
and a certain bond between the upper cir- 
cle and the lower is never lost sight 
of, and you have a book replete with hu- 
man interest and fictional charm. It is a 
story briskly, breezily written; yet with 
an underlying note of philosophy that 
keeps one ‘reminded of the fact that trag- 
edy and comedy lie close together in life ; 
and that the greatest joy is that tinged 
with sorrow. 

Norma K. Bricat. 


Lucy of the Stars* 


NE misses the originality of “The 
() Vagabond” in this new story by 

Mr. Palmer. The author has 
joined the rank and file of fiction writers ; 
“Lucy of the Stars” has in it much of the 
commonplace. The only unique feature 
of the book is the strange air of fatality 
which reigns in the conclusion; Mr. 
Palmer either has no great faith in the 
divine ordering of things, or else he 
merely wanted to accomplish the unex- 
pected, 

The people of the book are vigorous 
and alive. The reader can skip the usual 
chapters covering the English lord who 
goes a-fortune-hunting, and the American 
politician in all the glory of his popular- 
ity. Mr. David Graham Phillips does 
this sort of thing well enough. What one 
cannot escape is the character of Lucy 
and of John Frane; yes, and of the old 
doctor. The mystery is poorly contrived. 
It does’ not even keep one awake. But 
Lucy’s “don’t care” songs; her womanly 
fashion of accepting what comes to her; 
John Frane’s eloquence and tender phil- 
osophy—these demand attention. | Why 
Mr. Palmer should work on the: theory 
that all the good people in the world die 
young is, however, somewhat beyond the 
present writer’s comprehension. 





*Lucy or THE Stars. By Frederick Palmer. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Snare of Strength* 
A STRIKING, virile tale of the 


Australian “Bush,” with a new 

land’s kaleidoscopic changes of for- 
tune, this story, as the title indicates, is 
constructed upon the basis of the older 
Greek tragedies, the futility of human 
strength when pitted against inexorable 
fate—or nature, as Mr. Bedford translates 
it. Opening with an unusual scene in the 
splendid friendship of three young men— 
an adventurous, whole-souled trio whose 
mutual strength and ability lead them to 
place and power—the introduction of 
woman into Eden disrupts the triumvirate, 
and the tragedy begins. 

Snared by his own strength, the brilliant 
young premier of Victoria forgets the 
human weaknesses in himself and his en- 
vironment; until apparent accident, but 
really inevitable human nature, sweeps 
from him in rapid succession place, power, 
love, and fortune. The minor characters, 
like a well-trained cast, play their indi- 
vidual parts admirably to emphasize at 
once the truth and the pathos of the cen- 


tral theme. 
Ey J. Smita. 


If Youth But Knew t+ 
perme adventurous in type—the 


story of a knight and a lady, and a 

lovable old vagabond of a fiddler 
—this describes “If Youth But Knew.” 
To appreciate the tale one must read it. 
Having read it there will be little cause 
for disappointment. 

The scene is Westphalia; the time, that 
of Jerome—the small, frivolous brother 
of Napoleon. There is a little fighting; 
there is much love-making—the last in 
a variety of fashions after the individual 
manners of individual men. The romance 
in which the reader is most interested is 
that of a dainty German girl and an Aus- 
trian count, with English blood in his 
veins. There is a species of Blue-Beard 
who plans some unique methods of re- 
venge; there is a vain little lady of rank 
who plays with danger and reaps the re- 





‘ward of her temerity. 


*THe SNARE OF StrENGTH. By Randolph 
Bedford. Herbert B. Turner & Co. ~~ 

tlr Youtn But Knew. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
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The real creation in the book is the 
character of “Geiger Hans,” or “Onkel,” 
as he is commonly called—the fiddler who 
once was a soldier and a man of name, 
now an outcast by his own decree, for 
the love of a dead woman. There is an 
exquisite pathos in the story of the vio- 
lets as old Hans tells it to the young 
knight. There is pathos in the last chap- 
ter, where a shadow crosses the light of a 
great happiness, and Geiger Hans passes 
out through the woods. 


Curayl* 


PENING with a sermon preached 
by a man unordained as a minister 
of the gospel—merely acting as 

substitute for a preacher who has met 
with a serious accident—this story hinges 
on the slight but significant episode ; and, 
without plot or multiplicity of incident, 
works out a character study that is strong 
and to a surprising degree effective. 

Miss Silberrad has a weakness for 
length, and “Curayl” would have gained 
by a judicious use of the blue pencil. But 
as it stands it provides an artistic and, for 
the most part, an entertaining romance— 
a little somber but satisfying certain 
moods of the habitual novel-reader, espe- 
cially of him who likes the strong psycho- 
logical strain. 


A Woman’s Heartt 


HE love affairs of “violinists” and 

“Englishwomen,” and even undis- 

guised persons of name and fame, 
published with some show of hesitancy 
for the satiating of idle curiosity, have 
failed to curb the popular taste in this di- 
rection. Yet the present book, unfortu- 
nate as it is in its use of an outworn form, 
manages to rise above the dangers of mor- 
bid self-contemplation, and to ring a new 
note out of “the pleasant realm of sor- 
tow.” 

The story is of a struggle between the 
open, philosophical, nineteenth-century 
mind of the woman, and the form-ridden, 
acquiescent, medizval mind of the man— 


*CurayL. By Una L, Silberrad. Double- 
any Page & Co. 

A Woman’s Heart. By Olive Ransom. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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a hopeless struggle between freedom and 
tradition. It is told with a passionate 
sincerity and fervor of truth that belong 
more to the heroine than to the author; 
and which lead even the sceptical critic to 
a half-belief that the history of this re- 
markable love is built out of dark reality; 
and that these letters—one of the bitterest 
outcries against the Roman Catholic 
Church that has been uttered by a woman 
—are, indeed, from “manuscripts found in 
the papers of Katherine Peshconet and 
edited by her executor, Olive Ransom.” 
Yet one would like to know to whom we 
are beholden for such a wealth of philo- 
sophic and historic allusion, and for cer- 
tain graceful passages that are like little 
pastoral snatches of Theocritus. 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


My Sword for Lafay- 
ette* 


AIDA KAY, “the friend and some- 
time companion” of the Marquis 
de Lafayette, is represented as tell- 

ing a brave tale of “battle, murder, and 
sudden death” on two continents and the 
high seas, with equal disregard for time, 
space, and historical accuracy. But being 
a mighty man of war, albeit of conve- 
niently irregular enlistment, his “memoirs” 
have an interest, as anything connected 
with the gallant Marquis ever has for 
American hearts. There are spirited de- 
scriptions of the secret flight from France 
to the Spanish port of Passages, and 
thence to America, varied by a meeting 
with pirates on the way; of heroic deeds 
at Philadelphia and Barren Hill, where 
one Zaida Kay, of course, saved the army 
and the Marquis’s life; of a sojourn in 
England, enlivened by a private vendetta; 
of France in the throes of Revolution, 
with a near view of Madame Guillotine in 
grisly realism ; and of a long imprisonment 
at Magdeburg with Lafayette. Mr. Kay, 
in spite of his “Mayflower” ancestry, 
seems to have had more than the usual 
allowance of heroines, with apparently 
almost as much uncertainty in his own 
mind as in that of the reader as to their 
ultimate destiny—finally involving the 
use of the guillotine as a somewhat vio- 
lent method of solving the difficulty. 





*My Sworp For LAFAYETTE. By Max Pem- 
berton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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The Financier#® 


NSTEAD of “The Financier” a more 
] appropriate title for this volume would 

be “The Patriot,” as it is really the 
story of a man’s great love for his mother 
country. It tells how a man imbued with 
a selfish patriotic spirit counted as noth- 
ing his great wealth, his fellowman’s life, 
and even honor itself, when weighed in 
the balance with an advantage to his 
country. 

John Gramphorn’s dearest wish was to 
extend England’s territorial possessions, 
and thereby increase her greatness and 
glory. A certain section of country in 
South Africa was the desired goal, and he 
exercised every possible effort and used 
every means within his power to gain this 
particular land. His idea was to colonize 
the country. For this purpose he fitted 
out hundreds of men, sending them to 
Mashangweland, and likewise to their 
death, as they were soon annihilated by the 
natives. The result was the condemnation 
of the general public—even his dearest 
friends deserting John Gramphorn and 
his cause. 

At this stage in the story the hero is 
admirably endowed with characteristics 
hitherto unexpected, and we acknowledge 
him a more attractive and appealing fig- 
ure as he redeems himself in a final act of 
self-sacrifice. M. J. Gru. 


The Sea Maidft 


N 1883 the Dean of Beckminster took 
his young and ailing wife on a sea 
voyage in the “Southern Cross.” The 
ship was wrecked ; and the good man and 
his wife-were cast upon a desert island, 
where they lived as best they might for 
years. There, too, they reared their little 
daughter. She was of rare intelligence, 
and became, through force of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, remarkable in her brilliancy 
of mind though childlike in her meager 
knowledge of the world. 
Years later another vessel was cast 
upon the strange shore. This ship 





*THE FINANCIER, By Harris Burland, Au- 
thor of “The Black Motor Car.” G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company. 

*Tne SEA Malrp. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


By Ronald MacDonald. 
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brings a lover to the beautiful Polynesia. 
As might be supposed, a means of escape 
is found, and the story ends with the 
preparations for departure. 

The book is wordy, and the inclination 
is to treat each episode with too much 
detail. 


The Prisonerof Ornith 
Farm#* 


N amazingly unsophisticated hero- 
ine, a full-fledged villain, a lonely 


farm, and a band of desperate 
characters engaged in the pursuit of a 
sinister and mysterious avocation—these 
constitute the chief figures in the present 
story. The tale is a veritable “thriller”— 
which is about the best that can be said 
of it. Unless, indeed, we add that there 
is not a yawn concealed in any of the three 
hundred pages. Truly it belongs to that 
class of fiction which has been styled the 
“one more chapter and I'll go to bed” 
school of fiction. It is not until the last 
chapter, that one dare go to bed; and it is 
doubtful if one dare go then—if one fears 
bad dreams. 

It is a minor detail that possibilities are 
strained to the breaking point; it may 
be a minor detail—to some people—that 
the book contains no vestige of literary 
quality. But it has a mystery, and it 
“goes;” it will amuse, and that harm- 
lessly. The pity is that it fails so com- 
pletely to carry out the promise of “The 
House on the Hudson” and “The Byways 
of Braithe.” 


The Mayor ot Warwickt+ 


R. HERBERT M. HOPKINS, in 
‘‘The Mayor of Warwick,” is an 
artist in portraiture; and with 
swift, broad strokes he brings out the 
characteristics of all classes. Witness 
how freely flows the coloring that makes 
the President the shrewdest politician and 
the most popular man of his day; and 
how feelingly the author touches the 


*THE PRISONER OF ORNITH Farm. By Fran- 
ces Powell. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 
tTHe Mayor oF Warwicx. By Herbert 


M. Hopkins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Bishop’s character at the wedding, when 
he marries the country couple, and sends 
them away cheered with his kindly sym- 
pathy. 

His hero, the Mayor, is of the people. 
While the writer marks with strong lines 
the various distinctions in rank, this man 
is the only one who, at the end, stands out 
in heroic proportions. 

Mr. Hopkins touches upon many sur- 
face facts of politics and sociology; but 
the worth of the book is in that which 
lies beneath. As it tells us: “The plant 
is pulled up for inspection, but the deeper 
roots remain behind, hidden in the earth.” 
The subtle, highly-developed forces that 
make up the reality of life, go through 
their processes on its pages. Having 
sown the wind there is no escape from the 
whirlwind, though all live as if there was 
no such thing as even-handed justice. 

Mr. Hopkins makes the individual life 
the argument for all lives; he shows that 
the whole fabric of society rests not on 
the right of the individual to happiness, 
but on the right of the individual to re- 
nounce. There is something appalling in 
the unfolding of the Mayor’s act, when 
“his deed had gotten away from him, and 
was working out from beyond his power 
to recall, passing from one social class to 
another as through a familiar medium.” 
It is as if we stood face to face with soul 
murder, which is all around us, but which 
we fail to realize. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 
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A Rock in the Baltic 


R. BARR has written a twentieth 

century fairy-tale in this new story. 

Incidentally he has made excellent 
use of an opportunity for satirizing mod- 
ern invention, and—to an extent—modern 
society. The conception of a Russian 
prison-house in an unique situation, with 
all the diabolical devices that one is accus- 
tomed to associate with Russian methods 
and practices, adds liveliness to a tale that 
is already full of imagination and humor. 

The later tendency of Mr. Barr to in- 
dulge in the floridly dramatic—witness 
“A Chicago Princess’—is not evidenced 
in “A Rock in the Baltic.” The author’s 
mood is frankly adjusted to improbabil- 
ities ; at the start he takes the reader into 
his confidence. After that the glamour 
of romance is accepted without question ; 
we enter heartily into the “chemical” love- 
making of Katherine and the Prince ; into 
the spirit of adventure awakened by Lieu- 
tenant Drummond’s gun-play in the Bal- 
tic; into the picturesque situations of 
those other events that the reader must 
be spared to enjoy. 

It is a clever novel, inspirited, and rap- 
idly written. It keeps moving, with inter- 
missions of breezy dialogue—wherein 
woman’s wit is pitted against man’s logic 
—and scraps of pertinent comment upon 
things as they are. 

*A Rock IN THE Battic. By Robert Barr. 
Illustrated. Authors’ and Newspapers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








H! poet soul, the splendor of thy vision 
Is but the prelude to thy gift of song. 


Thy music charms us into paths elysian, 

And wins our heart with an enchantment strong. 
The note is high, the theme is liberty, 

A freedom that the world embraceth, 
As broad as in thy soul’s immensity, 

And having bounds that only God displaceth. 
Wisdom hath touched thy lips with inspiration, 

Love crowns thy life as with an aureole. 
And truth doth give thy verse elation 

Of message to a sense imprisoned soul. 
Thy song is full of hope; like pure desires, 
It constantly one’s better self inspires. 


E. G. B. 
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English Literature 


Lamb 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of BooK NEws. 


De Quincey 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, which is brought down in the present lesson to Lamb 


and De Quincey. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘‘Introduction to English Literature,’ the 


‘*Works of Charles Lamb’’ 


Charles Lamb, 1775- 


The life of the “gentle Elia,” as the 
host of fond admirers has been wont to 
call Charles Lamb, was one of those quiet, 
prolonged tragedies that touch the heart 
with a sorrow poignant but still sweet; 
and that serve to make one realize that 
genius probably needs the mellowing in- 
fluence of some form of grief. 

Lamb was born in the Inner Temple, on 
February 10, 1775. There were seven 
children in the family, of whom Charles 
was the youngest. Four of them died 
early, so that only John, Charles and 


1829 


Mary, a sister ten years the senior of 
The little fam- 
years of 


Charles, reached maturity. 
ily lived for the first seven 


(Dutton); and De Quincey’s Essays. 


Charles’s life in peace and happiness, a 
light-hearted, loving group; the father, a 
worthy clerk, working hard to maintain 
the modest but comfortable home; each 
member of the circle contributing his or 
her share in whatever way presented itself. 

When he was seven, Charles was sent to 
Mr. Bird’s Academy for Young Gentle- 
men, where he soon evidenced a love for 
book learning and lore. In 1782 he was 
presented at Christ’s Hospital, and passed 
there the years between 1782 and 1789. 
There, too, he became acquainted with 
Coleridge, his senior by two and a half 
years, and as Coleridge was then Lamb 
always remembered him, “in the dayspring 
of his fancies, with hope like a fiery col- 
umn before him.” 
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After leaving Christ’s Hospital Lamb 
obtained a position in the South Sea 
House, being promoted in 1792 to the 
India House, where he remained for thirty 
years. In the meantime his father suf- 
fered mental collapse ; the mother became 
physically powerless; poverty overtook 
the family, and it fell chiefly to Charles, 
with his meager salary, and to Mary, with 
her skill in needlework, to make provision 
for the two helpless parents. 

It was a time of care, of worry, or men- 
tal strain; the mind of the faithful, true- 


From Lucas’s “Life of Lamb” 


CHARLES LAMB 


hearted Mary gave way under it. There 
was a terrible moment of madness when 
the care-taking daughter, the thoughtful, 
kind sister was transformed into a raving 
maniac, whose anger was directed against 
the feeble old mother. Mary was a mur- 
derer—that was the fact that must liter- 
ally have burned itself on the brain of 
Charles Lamb. Yet when they would 
have put her away in a state institution he 
would not permit it ; he sacrificed his life’s 
happiness to become her guardian and 
protector. Insanity was their inheritance 
—he never forgot that; he himself was 
at one time a victim of the malady. That 
he did not again lose his mind when the 
horrible catastrophe of his mother’s death 


occurred was surely the ruling of Provi- 
dence ; he was needed, his care was needed, 
and in the goodness of God his mental 
balance was preserved to him. 

Mary’s reason returned; for long 
periods at a time she would be perfectly 
rational ; then would come days and nights 
of horror and nightmare till the spirit of 
madness could once more be subdued. 
How the brother’s tact and watchfulness— 
unceasing vigilance it was—saved Mary 
from more frequent attacks of insanity is 
a story too long to tell here; but to that 
one great purpose in life Charles Lamb 
subordinated his own personal happiness 
in love; his business; and the exercise of 
his literary gift; putting the sister first 
always, with a pure, unselfish devotion. 

Nor was he entirely without a reward. 
In her normal state Mary Lamb was all 
sweetness, gentleness and sympathy. She 
had a fine intelligence; she could give ex- 
cellent help in her brother’s literary work. 
She knew how to feed his ambition; she 
was a critic whose judgment could be re- 
lied upon; she had a refined literary taste 
that made it possible for her to enter into 
his artistic life, and to help him in his 
career as an author. 

The first poems of Lamb to appear were 
four sonnets contained in “Poems on Var- 
ious Subjects, by S. T. Coleridge, late of 
Jesus College, Cambridge,” issued in 
1796. The sonnets were signed C. L,, 
and the identity of the author was estab- 
lished by the ever effusive and pictur- 
esque Coleridge in a characteristic man- 
ner. In 1797 a new edition of this first 
venture was published, and to it more 
poems were added—verses filled with 
sweetness and sincerity, if touched with 
meditation set mostly to a minor key. 
Yet even then, as always, there was a 
whimsicality of humor to offset a consti- 
tutional gravity, and the happy -spirit of 
optimism that no affliction could baffle was 
plainly seen in the poems. 

It was in the volume of 1797 that “Old 
Familiar Faces” appeared; and the same 
year saw the publication of a little prose 
romance, “The Tale of Rosamund Gray 
and Old Blind Margaret.” In 1801 was 
published “John Woodvil,” a poetic trag- 
edy. In 1807 the “Tales from Shake- 
speare,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
formed a part of the “Juvenile Library,” a 
project of William Godwin. 
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But Lamb’s first reward in appreciation 
came with the appearance of his articles 
on Hogarth and the tragedies of Shake- 
speare in Leigh Hunt’s paper, “The Re- 
flector.” These critical essays sounded a 
new note in English prose literature ; there 
was another Daniel come to judgment. 
The collected “Works of Charles Lamb” 
brought prose and verse together in two 
volumes, issued in 1818; and soon after 
their appearance Lamb was asked to join 
the staff of the “London Magazine.” To 
the essays now written the famous “Elia” 
signature was appended. 

Lamb resigned from the India House 
in 1825. He had a pension of £441 ;-.and 
he and Mary went to live at Edmonton. 
The last years were not so happy as the 
period of literary activity and delightful 
friendships that had preceded them. One 
day, while out for a walk, -he fell and in- 
jured his face. Erysipelas developed ; and 
he lived but a short time, dying in 1829. 

Dr. William MacDonald, in his intro- 
duction to the “Works of Charles Lamb” 
(Dutton) writes, 


There is no other English prose writer 
whose work is so variously charged, above and 
beyond its fundamental rightness and strength, 
with all the enriching qualities of absolute and 
sheer literature, or so instinct with the fulness 
of communicable life. There is no other in 
whom dead structure, skeleton, framework, 
formula, counts for so little: in whom we may 
so truly say that everything is vital and per- 
sonal, everything fused and felt, nothing that 
is said being a stark proposition, a_ bleak 
thought in the air, but always the expression of 
an entire, moving, friendly nature, which is 
not advancing opinions on their merits, but 
merely uttering its very self. * * * * 
Mostly what Lamb has given us still remains 
his, and to recollect it is to summon him also 
into remembrance. And this is only a way of 
saying that a thought has become a human 
thing, and that what might have been the dry 
bones of a thesis, lives with some of the power 
of an affection. He has humanized whatever 
‘he touched, and he gave the quality of his own 
mind to whatever he gathered from the books 
of other men. If moods and forms reappeared, 
and an accent was caught from the tongue of 
ancient worthies, yet it was always so as with 
a difference: and the difference was always 
towards an expression finer, more rarified, 
more essential, more liberated from the first 
crudity of things. In this way he is no ex- 
tractor of the quintessence, but one in whom 
the quintessence achieves itself. 


Selections 


On THE DEATH OF COLERIDGE. 


When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it 
was without grief. It seemed to me that he 


long had been on the confines of the next 
world—that he had a hunger for eternity. I 
grieved then that I could not grieve. But 
since, I feel how great a part he was of me. 
His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot 
think a thought, I cannot make a criticism on 
men and books, without an ineffectual turning 
and reference to him. He was the proof and 
touchstone of all my cogitations. He was a 
Grecian (or in the first form) at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, when I was deputy Grecian; and the same 
subordination and deference to him I have pre- 
served through a life-long acquaintance. Great 
in his writings, he was greatest in his conver- 
sation. In him was disproved that old maxim, 
that we should allow every one his share of 
talk. He would talk from morn to dewy eve, 
nor cease till far midnight, yet who ever would 
interrupt him,—who would obstruct that con- 
tinuous flow of converse, fetched from Helicon 
or Zion? He had the tact of making the un- 
intelligible seem plain. Many who read the 
abstruser parts of his “Friend” would com- 
plain that his works did not answer to his 
spoken wisdom. They were identical. But 
he had a tone in oral delivery, which seemed 
to convey sense to those who were otherwise 
imperfect recipients. He wasemy fifty-years- 
oid friend without a dissension. Never saw I 
his likeness, nor probably the world can see 
again. I seem to love the house he died at 
more passionately than when he lived. I love 
the faithful Gilmans more than while they ex- 
ercised their virtues towards him living. What 
was his mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 


MoRTIFICATIONS OF AN AUTHOR. 


O if you write, dear Reader, keep the secret 
inviolable from your most familiar friends. Do 
not let your own father, brother, or your uncle 
know it: not even your wife. I know a Lady 
who prides herself upon “not reading any of 
her husband’s publications,” though she swal- 
lows all the trash she can pick up besides; and 
yet her husband in the world’s eye is a very 
respectable author, and has written some 
Novels in particular that are in high estima- 
tion. Write—and all your friends will hate 
you—all will suspect you. Are you happy in 
drawing a character? Show it not for yours. 
Not one of your acquaintance but will surmise 
that you meant him or her—no matter how dis- 
cordant from their own. Let it be diametrically 
different, their fancy will extract from it some 
lines of a likeness. I lost a friend—a most val- 
uable one, by showing him a whimsical draught 
of a miser. He himself is remarkable for gen- 
erosity, even to carelessness in money matters; 
but there was an expression in it, out of Ju- 
venal, about an attic—a place where pigeons 
are fed; and my friend kept pigeons. All the 
waters in the Danube cannot wash it out of 
his pate to this day, but that in my miser I 
was making reflections upon him. To con- 
clude, no creature is so craving after applause, 
and so starved and famished for it, as an au- 
thor: none so pitiful, and so little pitied. He 
sets himself up prima facie as something dif- 
ferent from his brethren, and they never for- 
give him. ’Tis the fable of the little birds 
hooting at the birds of Pallas. 
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742 Book 


On Books AND READING. 


There is a class of street-readers, whom I 
can never contemplate without affection—the 
poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal to 
buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at the 
open stalls—the owner, with his hard eye, cast- 
ing envious looks at them all the while, and 
thinking when they will have done. Venturing 
tenderly, page after page, expecting every mo- 
ment when he shall interpose his interdict and 
yet unable to deny themselves the gratification, 
they “snatch a fearful joy.” Martin B——, in 
this way, by daily fragments, got through two 
volumes of “Clarissa,” when the stall-keeper 
damped his laudable ambition, by asking him 
(it was in his younger days) whether he meant 
to purchase the work. M. declares, that under 
no circumstances of his life did he ever peruse 
a book with half the satisfaction which he took 
in those uneasy snatches. 


New YEar’s Eve. 


The elders with whom I was brought up, 
were of a character not likely to let slip the 
sacred observance of any old institution; and 
the ringing out of the Old Year was kept by 
them with circtimstances of peculiar ceremony. 
—In those days the sound of those midnight 
chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in 
all around me, never failed to bring a train 
of pensive imagery into my fancy. Yet I then 
scarce conceived what it meant, or thought of 
it as a reckoning that concerned me. Not 
childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, 
never feels practically that he is mortal. He 
knows it indeed, and, if need were, he could 
preach a homily on the fragility of life; but he 
brings it not home to himself, any more than 
in a hot June we can appropriate to our im- 
agination the freezing days of December. Bvt 
now, shall I confess a truth?—I feel these au- 
dits but too powerfully. I begin to count the 
probabilities of my duration, and to grudge at 
the expenditure of moments and shortest per- 
iods, like miser’s farthings. In proportion as 
the years both lessen and shorten, I set more 
count upon their periods, and would fain lay 
my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of a great 
wheel. I am not content to pass away “like a 
weaver’s shuttle.’ These metaphors solace 
me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught 
of mortality. I care not to be carried with the 
tide, that smoothly bears human life to eternity; 
and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. 
I am in love with this great earth; the face of 
town and country; the unspeakable rural soli- 
tudes, and the sweet security of streets. I 
would set up my tabernacle here. I am con- 
tent to stand still at the age to which I am 
arrived; I, and my friends; to be no younger, 
no richer, no handsomer. I do not want to be 
weaned by age; or drop, like mellow fruit, as 
they say, into the grave——Any alteration, on 
this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, puz- 





News 


zles and discomposes me. My _ house-hold 
gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not 
rooted up without blood. They do not will- 
ingly seek Lavinian shores. A new stage of 
being staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, 
and summer holidays, and the greenness of 
fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and 
candle-light, and fire-side conversations, and 
innocent vanities, and jests and irony itself— 
do these things go out with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! 
must I part with the intense delight of having 
you (huge armfuls) in my embraces? Must 
knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by 
some awkward experiment of intuition, and 
no longer by this famaliar process of reading? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them 
here,—the recognisable face—the “sweet as- 
surance of a look”— 


THE OLp FAMILiaR Faces. 
By Charles Lamb. 


Where are they gone, the old familiar faces? 
I had a mother, but she died, and left me, 
Died prematurely in a day of horrors— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In se? ks of childhood, in my joyful school 
ays— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I lov’d a love once, fairest among women; 

Clos’d are her doors on me, I must not see 
her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like, I pac’d round the haunts of my 
childhood; 

Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother! 

Why were not thou born in my father’s dwell- 
ing? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 


For some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
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Educational 743 


Thomas DeQuincey 1785-1859 


De Quincey was born at Greenhay, 
Manchester, August 15, 1785. He was 
educated at Salford, Bath, Winkfield and 
Manchester, attending the grammar 
school in the latter place. Before he was 
fifteen he could converse in Greek. He 
attended Oxford, and while there began 
the habit of using opium to alleviate pain. 

Leaving Oxford in 1807, he wandered 
about for a little, then settled in London, 
where he came into close touch with Haz- 
litt and Lamb. He had already enjoyed 
an intimate friendship with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey ; and had lived, for 
a time, at Grasmere. In 1828 he went to 
Edinburgh, and there remained till his 
death, on December 8, 1859. 


General 


Lesson 


De Quincey edited, in 1819, the “West- 
morland Gazette;’ he was a constant 
contributer to “Blackwood’s,” the “Quar- 
terly,” “Tait’s Magazine,” and Hogg’s 
“Instructor.” His “Confessions of an 
Opium Eater” appeared in the “London 
Magazine” in 1821, and made him famous. 
He wrote one book of fiction, ““Kloster- 
heim,” 1839, which can scarcely be said 
to have been a success, 

De Quincey was a brilliant writer—a 
wonderful stylist. His great fault lay in 
the length of his essays. He could not 
write the short sketch; under his hands a 
themie developed until it assumed tremen- 
dous proportions. As a result one reads 
him in selections; but for the man or 
woman with a literary taste that reading 
is enjoyable. 


History 


XXVIII 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book News. Greek History 
ended with the November, 1904, number, and Roman History began in December, 1904. The last has 
covered the traditionary period, the Tarquinian Rule and the Early Republic. After a consideration of the 
various wars, the lessons have now reached the civil dissensions and the decline of the Republic. The 
present lesson takes up Cicero and the first Triumvirate. The book of reference used is Ancient History by 


Myers and Allen, 


CICERO. 


Cicero, one of the greatest of Roman orators 
and authors, was elected to the Consulship in 
63 B. C. He was a native of Arpinum and was 
born in that city in B. C. 106. At an early 
age he went to Rome, and there establishe1 
himself as a jurist. He soon came into promi- 
nence and won office after office, despite the 
fact that many of his contestants were patri- 
cians and wealthy, as he was not. 

The great event of Cicero’s consulship was 
the conspiracy of Catiline. The latter was a 
young nobleman, a man of great abilities, but 
of violent passions. He had wasted his strength 
in riotous living; he had incurred vast debts 
that he could not pay—in short, he was ripe for 
any movement that would offer him an escape 
from present obligations, and would place him 
in a position of power and possible independ- 
ence. So he conceiveda scheme for overthrow- 
ing the government. Only through the astute- 
ness of Cicero, who learned of the conspiracy 
by accident, but who made the most of his 
knowledge by immediately exposing the true 
character and ambition of Catiline to the Sen- 
ate, was the rebellion checked, and the partici- 
pants in the plan brought to justice. 

The magnificent triumph of Pompey on his 
return, in 61 B. C., was followed by the or- 
ganization of the first “Triumvirate.” The 
three men in this new association were Pub- 
lius Crassus, Pompey, and Julius Caesar. The 
last was a young Roman of noble family, who 
had been leading a wildly extravagant life, and 


who was suspected of having lent ear to the 
supplications of Catiline. His contribution to 
the Triumvirate was his ability as a political 
leader, and as an executive force. Pompey 
supplied military power, and Crassus was the 
treasury; for in the Rome of that day money 
was as necessary to the pursuit of politics as 
it is to-day. 

One of the first things Caesar effected was 
the banishment of Cicero, through a new law 
that made exile the punishment of any man 
who had put a Roman citizen to death with- 
out trial. Cicero protested and whined in vain; 
he left the city only after wild lamentations 
had destroyed the effect of all his former ad- 
ministrative ability and standing as a man of 
letters. 

Caesar now took command of the provinces; 
but finding five years an insufficient length of 
time in which to complete his operations he 
managed a conference with his colleagues at 
Luca. The Triumvirate was reorganized for 
five more years; and it was further recognized 
by the law. Under the conditions now estab- 
lished Pompey was to command in Spain, 
Crassus in Syria, and Caesar to continue in 
Gaul. Pompey married Caesar’s daughter with 
a view to the further binding of interests in 
common enterprises. Julia died, however, in 
the year following, and the friendship between 
the two men was gradually dissolved until 
finally.a state of frank enmity was reached. 

Crassus went into the East, accumulated 
further fortune, then lost his life in a battle 
not far from Carrhae. 
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Books 


[’ TOOK “Lady Baltimore” just about 


Popular 


a week to reach the list of novels 

most in demand at the public libraries. 
“Cowardice Court,” very naturally, took 
the place of “Beverly” in the hearts of Mc- 
Cutcheon admirers; and “The Jungle” de- 
manded in no meek manner its. full share 
of attention. “The Dawn of a To-mor- 
row” comes into its heritage of apprecia- 
tion more slowly; there are still some of 
the winter stand-bys on the list—not to be 
put down by any new aspirant to popular- 
ity. These include “The House of Mirth,” 
“The Garden of Allah,” and “The House 
of a Thousand Candles.” 


New York Pusiic Lrprary. 


Astor BRANCH. 
Fiction. 


The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 
The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. 
Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
The Jungle. Sinclair. 


Nicholson. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Long Day. Richardson. 

The Bitter Cry of the Children. Spargo. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. Wilkins. 
Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 

Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do. 


elly. 
Don Carlos. Schiller. 


PHILADELPHIA Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Wacner Institute BRANCH 
Fiction. 


The Wheel of Life. 
The Man of the Hour. 
The Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
The Dawn of a To-Morrow. Burnett. 
Randvar, the Songsmith. Liljencrantz. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 





Glasgow. 
Thanet. 


Miscellaneous. 


Nero. Phillips. 

The Long Day. Richardson. 

The Complete Hostess. Laughlin. 
Essays in Application. Van Dyke. 





at Public 








Libraries 


Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. Ash- 
ton. 
Two Centuries of Costume in America. Earle. 


Detroit Pusric Liprary. 
Fiction. 

The Deluge. Phillips. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens, 
The Ballingtons. Potter. 


Nicholson, 


Miscellaneous. 


Evolution the Master-Key. Saleeby. 
Autobiography of Andrew White. 
London Films. James. 

Two in Italy. Elliott. 

The Long Day. Richardson. 


With the Empress Dowager. Carl. 


CLEVELAND Pusiic Lriprary. 
Fiction. 


The Virginian. Wister. 

Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
The Man on the Box. McGrath. 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
Sandy. Rice. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Fox. 
Nicholson. 


Miscellaneous. 


The College Man and the College 
Hyde. 

Science and a Future Life. Hyslop. 

The Long Day. Richardson. 


Woman. 


With the Empress Dowager. Carl. 
Autobiography. White. 
New Creations in Plant Life. Harwood. 


Witmincron Institute Free Liprary. 
Fiction. 


The House of a Thousand Candles. 
The Jungle. Sinclair. 

The Gambler. Thurston. 

The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
Lady Baltimore. Wister. 

In Old Bellaire. Dillon. 





Nicholson. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Long Day. Richardson. 
Burton Holmes’ Lectures. 

The Bitter Cry of the Children. 
In Our Convent Days. Repplier. 


Spargo. 
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Magazines for June 


on; magazine writers continue to 

wield forcibly the well-loved im- 
plement. The mire and mud are deep and 
black—but the host of American writers 
is not afraid of soiled hands and besplotch- 
ed trousers. It is a question which is the 
greater evil—the discussion of national 
scandal in the present approved article of 
exposure, or the frank exposition of condi- 
tions as viewed by the recognized yellow 
journal. 


. | ‘HE work of the “muck-raker” goes 


Harper’s 


The first of a series, “Decisive Battles 
of the Law,” is “The Aaron Burr Trial,” 
by Frederick Trevor Hill. An art feature 
comprises etchings of Philadelphia, by 
Charles H. White. William Dean Howells 
writes of Chester, in England; Dr. Mc- 
Cook has a paper on “Honey Ants of the 
Garden of God ;” and there are eight short 
stories by Justus Miles Forman, Herman 
Whitaker and others. 


Scribner’s 


Captain T. Bentley Mott, in “The Lar- 
ger Training of the American Army,” ad- 
vocates a radical departure from methods 
now in practice. “Vanishing Indian 
Types” by E. S. Curtis, is the result of six 
years observation and experiments with a 
camera among the tribes of the North- 
west. Numerous photographs are repro- 
duced. An entertaining and instructive 
contribution by Frank M. Chapman is 
“An American’s Impression of English 
Bird Life.” Illustrated from photographs. 

Poems are by Beatrice Hanscom, Louise 
€. Moulton, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
and Thomas Nelson Page. Writers of 
short stories include Mary Tappan Wright 
and Sewell Ford; and there is another in- 
stalment of “The Tides of Barnegat,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


McClure’s 


This opens with another tale by Stewart 
Edward White, “Buried Treasure,” sub- 
titled “The Old-Timer’s Yarn.” There is 
an article by Ray Stannard Baker on “The 
Way of a Railroad With a Town;” the au- 
tobiography of the late Carl Schurz is con- 
tinued: and another instalment of “Robin 


Goodfellow,” Kipling’s new story, appears. 

‘A paper of especial interest is by Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams on “Yellow Fever: 
a Problem Solved.” 


Metropolitan 


A picture of President Roosevelt on 
horseback, going down a steep mountain- 
side, gives this out-door number an in- 
teresting look. A pastel of “The Fishing 
Girl,” by George Gibbs, makes a delightful 
colored frontispiece. 

The opening article is “Among the Sav- 
age Moros,” by Major R. L. Bullard, of 
the United States Army. Owen Wister 
writes a short comment to accompany 
Frederic Remington’s series of drawings, 


.“A Bunch of. Buckskins;”? Charles. F..Hol- 


der writes of “A. Tiger of the Sea,” and 
Albert Bigelow Paine-contributes a paper 
on “Gunning and Fishing .in New. York 
City.” A long and beautifully illustrated 
article is “The Vanishing Pace,” a discus- 
sion of the Indian pictures of Lee Moor- 
house, with a number of reproductions. 


American Illustrated 


Current event is treated of in “The 
Rebirth of the Corporation,” by Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup. The attempt is to 
provide a practicable remedy for the evil 
of the trust. Franchises are treated of 
in a sarcastic manner by John McAuley 
Palmer, in “The Parable of the Pickpock- 
et.” One of the special features of this 
number is the publication in the form of a 
story, prepared by Owen Johnson, of the 
recent successful drama, “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” A new instalment of “The 
Mystery,” by Stewart Edward White and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams ; “The Last of the 
Wire-Tappers,” by Arthur Train; and a 
bird feature, “Home Life in a Gull Col- 
ony,” with photographs, by William L,. 
Finley, lend variety to this issue. 


Ainslee’s 


“Made in Heaven” is a novelette by 
Vincent Harper, author of “A Mortgage 
on the Brain.” The new story by May 
Sinclair, “Mrs. and Mr. Nevill Tyson,” is 
finished; and there are short story con- 
tributions from W. A. Fraser, Francis 
Wilson and Caroline Duer. 
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746 Book 


The field of the essay has representation 
in “A Walk in the Park,” by Robert 
Stewart, and “Youth Up-to-Date,” by 
Mary Manners. 


Everybody’s Magazine 


James Hopper tells the story of how 
it felt to live through San Francisco’s 
earthquake. There are interesting sketches 
of the city before the disaster. 

Among other general articles are “Buck- 
et-Shop Sharks,” by Merrill A. Teague— 
some more “exposure literature ;” “The 
Campaign Against Consumption,” a re- 
port on progress, by Eugene Wood; and 
Thomas Lawson’s contribution, “Punch 
and Judying the United States Court.” 

Fiction includes “Hedlika,” by Maxi- 
milian Foster; “The Outlaw,” by Edwin 
L. Sabin; “An Angel Unaware,” by Elea- 
nor Hoyt Brainerd; “Grandfeythers 
Both,” by Edith Rickert.. 


Appleton’s 


An important article, the last of a ser- 
ies, by Dr. Henry C. Rowland, describes 
conditions in and around Panama. “The 
Battle of the Wounded Knee,” by Rex 
E. Beach, recounts an episode in which 
Indians and not white men were mas- 
sacred. That every South American revo- 
lution has its origin in the United States 
is asserted by Broughton Brandenburg in 
“The Cabals of the Exiles.” An article, 
“Working Men in English Politics,” by 
A. Maurice Low, claims that the labor 
party in England is more successful there 
than in America. An interesting article 
by Chester Holcombe discusses the pres- 
ent situation in the Orient. Another. in- 
stalment of “In Cure of Her Soul” is 
followed by some short stories by W. A. 
Fraser, Elinor Gates, Annie O’Hagen, 
Elsie Singmaster and others. Other fea- 
tures include pictures in full color by 
George Gibbs; “Art in Some State Capi- 
tols,” by Hamilton Bell; “How Soon 
Shall We Fly?” by George Calvert; and 
“A Portraitist of Long Ago,” by Saint- 
Memin. 


Smart Set 


The novelette for the month is, “The 
Hesitation of Gisella,” by Edith Macvane. 
Among the short story writers are Mary 
Austin, Charles Battell Loomis, Anne 
Warner and Edna Kenton. Poems are 


News 


by Arthur Stringer, Charlotte Wells, Ed- 
ward W. Barnard and Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. 


The Red Book 


This is the first number under the edi- 
torship of Karl E. Harriman. The leading 
story is a tale of the South Seas, “The 
King’s Handy Man,” by Rowland Thom- 
as. Fiction in a new field is represented 
by “The Asphyxiation of the Gas Com- 
bine,” by William Hamilton Osborne. 

There are short stories by Edna K. 
Wallace, George Allen England, A. M. 
Chisholm and others. 


The Craftsman 


Bliss Carman opens the number with a 
nature prose-poem. The theme is fur- 
nished by Mr. Carman’s vacation days in 
his little cabin among the Catskills. A 
piece of artistic fiction is “A Nocturne,” 
by Katharine M. Roof. ‘Christ as Amer- 
ican Artists See Him” is an excellent ar- 
ticle treating a subject that has been al- 
most wholly neglected. 


Century 


The first chapters of a new serial, “See- 
ing France With Uncle John,” by Anne 
Warner French, author of the “Susan 
Clegg” stories, is a feature of this issue. 
Descriptive articles are “The Tatra Moun- 
tains,” and “A French River,” by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. 

Other articles include: 

To the Jungfrau Peak by Trolley. 

The Elysee Palace. [Illustrated by Jules 
Guerin. 

Sunset Near Jerusalem. By Corwin Knapp 
Linson. 


The London ’Bus. Illustrated by Thornton 
Oakley. 


The stories are by George Hibbard, 
Gouverneur Morris and others. 


Lippincott’s 
The novelette is by William W. Bab- 
cock, “Two in a Fog.” ‘There are short 
stories as follows: 
Betty. By Sarah Chichester Page. 
Edge o’ the World. By Beulah Marie Dix. 


Art or Nature? By Lucy Copinger. 
His ‘rial.Trip. By K. L. Mead. 


An important article is by Booker T. 
Washington, on “Land-Hunger in the 


. Black Belt.” Poems are by Thomas Jones, 


Jr., J. Berg Esenwein, Lucy Copinger 
and Marie van Vorst. 
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“NEW BOOKS AN 
EDITIONS 


Fiction 


ALL FoR THE Love or A Lavy. By Elinor Mc- 
Cartney Lane, author of “Nancy Stair.”  II- 
lustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 

A tender little tale of Scotch chivalry, with 
delightful characters, and a sweetness of pa- 
thos that is one of Mrs. Lane’s largest assets in 
novel-writing. 


A.Lton oF Somasco. By Harold Bindloss. 
1zmo. F. A. Stokes Co. 

A story of the West, opening with a vivid 
description of an attempt to “break” a cayuse 
pony. The tale shows familiarity with mining- 
camps, the organization of mining expeditions, 
and the methods of the stock exchange. There 
is a minor love interest in the book. 


CHATEAU OF MonTpLaisir. -By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. Illustrated. t2mo. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

The author of the sprightly romance of Mar- 
sac, which won the New York “Herald” prize 
of $1000, has returned to French surroundings, 
opening her story in the chateau of a decayed 
French chevalier. The results of residence 
abroad are apparent in the close picturing of 
the relations usual in France between the men 
and women of a family in this situation. A 
young woman of Paris adopts the role of pri- 
ate secretary in order to find out what the man 
is like whom she is to marry. A duel appears 
at the end of the story, and there is a general 
pairing off, the one sharp character study being 
“Madame Beauregard,’ a woman of advanced 
years, keen sense of humor, and complete dis- 
regard for the feelings of those around her, 
though with a constant attention to their real 
interests. 


CLAMMER, THE. By William John Hopkins. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


When in August, 1905, the first of these three 
little stories appeared in the “Atlantic,” the 
elect of the reading public were charmed. It 
was a return to the old “Atlantic” tradition, to 
the golden, leisurely manner of the gentle 
author of “Prue and I,” and others of his time. 
Now comes the completed volume, full of at- 
mosphere, the delicate sentiment, the simplicity 
and charming play of feeling which won so wide 
a hearing for Curtis and “Ik Marvel”; and yet 
the new writer is quite himself; and his theme, 
ancient and lovely as the hills, lies close to 
present-day conditions. 

Adam and Eve with their joyous sunrises and 
clam-bakes are almost as clear and living as the 
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pine trees and fishermen of Theocritus, and the 
whole book, between this clearness and the sure 
eye its maker keeps for far spiritual horizons, 
affords much quiet pleasure and refreshment. 


Corsican Lovers, Tue. By Charles Felton 
Pidgin. B. W. Dodge & Co. 
A tempestuous tale of revenge, with a com 
plicated and involved plot/and an intense love 
story. 


Count aT Harvarp, Tue. By Rupert Sargent 
ge ae Illustrated. 1t2mo. L. C. Page & 
oO. 

Harvard life from the standpoint of the idle 
student and the “Mount Auburn Street crowd.” 
The habits of this side of college life are paint- 
ed somewhat as in “Fair Harvard.” Dramatics 
at the Hasty Pudding are plentifully introduced 
and the life sketched is explicitly that of dra- 
matics and athletics, without study. 


DIANA OF THE Crossways. By George Meredith 
RICHARD FEVEREL. " " Ks 
SANDRA BELLONI. ‘5 " 4 
VITTORIA 3 “4 * 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A new pocket edition of George Meredith’s 
novels, neatly bound, excellent in typography, 
and of carefully-prepared text. There will be 
sixteen volumes in all—an attractive library 
oie es Every lover of Meredith will want 
these. 


Dick PENTREATH. By Katharine Tynan. 12mo. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This novel of English rural life takes up one 
of the shires of which the opening of the story 
says “there is nothing between the Duke and 
the agriculture laborer,” but the novelist (Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson). manages, in spite 
of this, to find a number of people in upper 
English society to furnish the frame-work for 
the usual love story. The accent, atmosphere 
and conventions of English well-bred life is on 
every page. 


FisHEers OF Men. By S. R. Crockett. Illustra- 
ted. D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a story of mystery such as Mr. 
Crockett can so well develop. If there are more 
characters than can be easily kept track of, it 
is a difficulty that may be overcome; and the 
fiction-reader who likes live, wideawake situa- 
tions will find full satisfaction here. 


GotpEN GreyHouND, THE. By Dwight Tilton. 
1z2mo. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 


The “Golden Greyhound” is a ship, carrying 
a cargo of gold bars. How the gold mysterious- 
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ly disappears, and the clever way in which the 
hero solves the mystery, are matters not to be 
discussed here. 


House or SHapows, THe. By Reginald J. Far- 
rer. I12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The sharp, eccentric, defined and individual 
characters of upper English society are the warp 
and woof of this novel, which deals with a wid- 
ower made selfish, arbitrary and isolated by his 
loss, and about whom his woman kin gather to 
cajole and win gifts, support and shelter in the 
“House of Shadows,” the residence in which 
he has been left alone. 


In Our Town. By William Allen White. 
1zmo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Stories in, of and on a Kansas town, some 
of which have appeared in the “Century” and 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” are made a part 
of an entire volume describing the life of the 
place. Opening with its reporters, the local 
usurer, the successful business man, the war 
romance of the place, its holders of inherited 
wealth, its politicians, the various phases of 
life have been drawn by Mr. White in short 
stories, of which the ones which the magazines 
did not take are rather better than those which 
they did, and the latter are very good. 


_InTELLEctUAL Miss Lams, Tue. By Florence 


?Miwrse Kingsley. 12mo. The Century Co. 
‘ One unight call this a “literary stunt.” At all 


“events, it is a short but delightful tale, entirely 


original, and uausually witty—in an intelligent 
and dignified way. “The Human Psychological 
Text-book” might have been the title. 


Lavy Berry Across THE Water. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. With illustrations in color 
by Orson Lowell. 12mo. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 


In this story a particular class of society 
climbers in New York and Newport are shown 
under the magnifying glass. The snobbishness 
of “this set” is accentuated by the natural sim- 
plicity and gentility of Lady Betty. The story 
is rich in humor, and in clever characterization ; 
it may be classed among the real summer 
books. 


Lapy oF THE Decoration, THE. By Frances 
Little. 12mo. The Century Co. 


A bright little study of Japanese life, with 
some local color, written with spirit. It has 
a love story and some touches of the late war. 


Maip oF THE Foot-Hitts, A. By J. W. Dan 
iel. 248 pp. 12mo. Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A story dealing with the Reconstruction 


“Period and embracing many carefully collected 
-€acts. The historical material, however, is of 
- more value than the form in which it is put—- 


that of a novel, without any of the novelistic 
art. 
WoNncHALANTE, THE. By Stanley Olmsted. 
1z2mo. Henry Holt & Co. 
An impressionistic tale of life in a German 
University town. The heroine is a new type; 
and the-keen analysis of the character is worthy 
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an attentive consideration. There is an enter- 


taining play of humor—of the more subtle 
kind. 


On Common Grounp. By Sidney H. Preston, 
author of “The Abandoned Farmer.” 12mo. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


A “humorous” diary kept by an untrained man 
who tries to be a farmer, makes a little love, 
and writes out the dialect of his neighbors. 


Patriots, THE. Illustrated. By Cyrus T. Bra- 
dy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Civil War furnishes the plot, incidents, 
and men and women for this two-fold love- 
story. The heroines are equally interesting, are 
typical of the North and South, and they also 
serve, by a striking contrast, to accentuate each 
other’s charm and pleasing resources. Al- 
though pommerity a love story, one discovers, 
aiter a tew pages, that the career of General 
Lee is what mainly compels one’s attention, and 
we follow to the end, with interest and affec- 
tion, this great American General. Mr. Brady 
has drawn with distinctness a nobly pathetic, 
impressive and endearing figure. 


PicrurE oF Dortan Gray, THe. By Oscar 

Wilde. 12mo. Brentano’s. 

A new edition of Wilde’s greatest work. The 
first American issue, with a frontispiece of the 
portrait that inspired this masterpiece in subtle 
psychological analysis. 


Private War, THE. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
12mo, D. Appleton & Co. 

A vivid, but effective sea fight between an 
armed launch and a German and English tor- 
pedo boat destroyer is the striking feature of 
this novel, the plot of which turns upon a strug- 
gle between an American, a German and an 
Englishman for the hand of an American heir- 
ess. The social and diplomatic parts of the plot 
are crudely handled, with little perception, while 
the naval combat repays reading. 


Purpte LAND, THe. By W. H. Hudson. 12mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This book was issued in England twenty 
years ago. It has been revised for publication 
in this country. South American travel gives 
the background for a slight love-story by vir- 
tue of which the book is deemed a romance. 


Rep SAUNDERS’ Pets AND OTHER Critrers. By 
Henry Wallace Phillips. Illustrated. 12mo. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


A series of short stories with comic sitwations 
woven about a character sketch of a man in the 
the extreme West. The tastes and pets cf Red 
Saunders are unusual. A lynching frustrated 
by the coolness and wit of this unique hero 
closes the book, which is of an original turn. 


SanppEeer. By Sara E. Boggs. 12mo. _IIlus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co. 

A novel whose heroine is the daughter of a 
fisherman in Northeastern Maine. She enters 
service in a wealthy city family, finds a missing 
marriage certificate, and comes in the end to 
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New Books and New Editions 


the customary fruition of fiction. 
freely used. 


SrruccLe, THe. By Sidney C. Tapp. 12mo. A. 

Wessels Co. 

An anti-trust novel, with many long speeches 
in it on both sides and a thin rill of a love- 
story, ending in the triumph of “the people” 
over the “organized anarchists,” that is the 
trusts. 


TRIUMPHS OF EUGENE VALMONT, THE. By Rob- 
ert Barr. t2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


The adventures of a French detective in solv- 
ing various big mysteries. Told in the first 
person, it has entertainment of an inferior Sher- 
lock Holmes variety. 


TrutH Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 
ed. Little, Brown & Co. 


A charming story which appeared in 1Igo!, 
and seems to have won its way into permanent 
American literature. This new edition, from 
new plates, is made even more delightful by the 
drawings of Alice Barber Stephens and Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 


Wire-Tappers, THE. By 
12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
This first appeared in the “Smart Set.” It 

deals with an unique type of criminal, and will 

be in the nature of a revelation to many re2zd- 
ers. It is not, however, an example of this 
author’s worthiest work. 


Dialect is 


Illustrat- 


Arthur Stringer. 


WoMAN IN THE ALcovE, THE. By Anna Kath- 
arine Green. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


One of the best detective stories that this 
author, whose “Leavenworth Case” has been 
considered a masterpiece in its field, has written. 
The plot is cleverly contrived, the denouement 
skilfully brought about—the whole is readable 
and in every page attention-compelling. 


History 


ReaL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN, THE. By Louis L. 

Seaman. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Seaman, who served in the war with 
Spain and afterward visited the Japanese army 
during its fighting with Russia, has in this vol- 
ume summarized the proof that while our own 
surgeons and officers lamentably failed to use 
known scientific facts in order to protect the 
lives of their men, causing nearly three thou- 
sand preventable deaths, this error was fully 
avoided by Japan. 


Biography 


Party LEADERS oF THE TIME. By Charles Wil- 
lis Thompson. 1zmo. G. W.. Dillingham 
Co. : 

The correspondent of the New York “Times” 
and the Philadelphia “Ledger” has brought to- 
gether in this volume personal sketches of those 
conspicuous leaders who control, or seem to 
control, affairs at Washington. Like most 


men in Washjngton too long, he is unaware 
that these men only steer where the wind of 
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public opinion carries the ship of state. The 
volume has many neat anecdotes and much in- 
formation and observation which bring nearer 
the vital personali_y of the thirty-three per- 
sons of whom it treats. 


STEVENSON. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. 

John W. Luce Co. 

Four most interesting portraits are repro- 
duced in this volume, which is a b-ie? study of 
the personal development of a g-eat author 
written som2whit fanci‘u'ly en? issued in a 
pape: cover, which recalis seventeenth century 
treatment. 


I2mo. 


Wuisrter. By Haldane Macfall. 

W. Luce Co. 

An art critic, whose praize and appzeciation of 
Whistle-’s work that artist strongly approved, 
has written three brief studies of the man, his 
career and his writing, with reproductions, 
wholly ineffective, in half-tone of four of his 
paintings. Ecstatic admiration marks all that 
is said in this thin oblong slip of a book, uni- 
form with Miss Blantyre’s “Stevenson.” 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE. Col- 
lected and edited with a Life and Introduction 
by Albert Henry Smyth. Volume VI. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Volume VI of Professor Smyth’s edition of 
Franklin’s writings embzaces the period from 
1773 to 1776. During these years Franklin num- 
bered among his correspondents, aside from 
members of his family, Thomas Cushing, Ben- 
jamin Rush, Anthony Benezet, Joseph Galloway, 
Joseph Priestley and many others whose names. 
occur in the history of the years just prior to 
the Revolution. Among notab'e papers written 
by Franklin during the period are: “On the 
Rise and Progress of the Differences between 
Great Britain and Her American Colonies,” 
“On a Proposed Act of Parliament for Pre- 
venting Emigration;” “The Intended Speeches 
for the Opening of the First Session of the 
Present Parliament,” and “An Account of the 
Negotiations in London for Effecting a Recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Colonies.” Many of the letters are ex- 
tremely interesting by reason of their connec- 
tion with the Revolutionary period, and exhibit 
Franklin’s immense industry and talent as a mam 
of affairs. 


12m). John. 


Religion 


Buppuist AND CHRISTIAN GospEts. By Albert 
J. Edmunds. Paper, 8vo. Yuhokwan Pub- 
lishing House, Tokio. 

A comparison of the Buddhist and Christiarr 
Gospels, made by a Philadelphia man who has 
devoted the greater part of his life to the 
study of Buddhistic literature. The parallels 
found by Professor Edmunds will prove won- 
derfully interesting to readers who care to 
study the subject; while the notes and introduc- 
tion by the Japanese scholar Anesaki Masahar, 
professor of the science of religion in the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, aid considerably in 
an illumination of the text. 



























































































































Gocp SHEPHERD, A, and Other Sermons. By 
William Reed Huntington, D. D. 296 pp. 
Thomas Whittaker. 

The rector of Grace Church, New York, has 
nearly reached the allotted three score years 
and ten, but plainly his eye is undimmed and 
his natural force is unabated. The opening 
sermon is a biographical tribute to Frederic 
Dan Huntington, the late Bishop of Central 
New York, delivered at the unveiling of a bust 
in Emmanual Church, Boston. 


GospEL or Love, THe. By the Rev. Edmund G. 
Moberly. 193 pp. The Nunc Licet Press, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Moberly, a clergyman of the Church of 
England for nearly a half-century, in his pre- 
face to these twelve chapters on the Gospel 
of Love, denies that he is a disciple of Sweden- 
borg; at the same time he acknowledges that 
most of the views presented “are in accord with 
his teachings,” saying, “I do not advance them 
on his authority, but only because they recom- 
mend themselves to me as true.” 


OpEN CHURCH FOR THE UNCHURCHED, THE. Or, 
How to Reach the Masses. By James E. Mc- 
Culloch. 213 pp. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ‘ 

City evangelization is the theme. London is 
taken as the great example, with the work 
of the Wesleyans under inspection. Two 
chapters survey the history of the Forward 
Movement; others treat of four typical missions 
in various sections of London; and a conclud- 
ing chapter points out some “Lessons _ for 
America” that naturally flow from the discus- 
sion. 


RicHtLy INstTructED iN Gop’s Hoty Worp. By 
Rt. Rev. Charles Minnigerode Beckwith, D. 
D., Bishop of Alabama. 182 pp. Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Of the so-called “Beckwith System” the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has used many thou- 
sands of “The Trinity Course,” a little manual 
by Dr. Beckwith for teaching the children of 
the Church the meaning and use of the Book 
of Common Prayer. The present volume, 
“Rightly Instructed,” takes the catechism under 
survey, and in a plain, informal way, develops 
not only the letter, but the spirit of the Church’s 
system and method of instruction. 


Travel 


THREE MEN IN A Motor Car. By Winthrop E. 
Scarrett. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The author was the first president of the 

Automobile Club of America, and began his 

interest in automobiles by buying one in 1899. 

In this volume, which describes a tour in France 

he is interesting and informing, where he 

touches upon the automobile. His analysis of 
the speed question and the issues presented by 
legislation is intelligent and gives impartially 
the law, the rights of the public, and the rights 
of this new method of propulsion. Where he 
speaks as the tourist he repeats the guide book, 
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and the personal impression about Europe, new 
and old, of the American business world. 
THRouGH INDIA WiTH THE Prince. By G. F. 

Abbott. Illustrated. 8vo. Longmans, Green 

& Co. 

A record of the recent trip of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in India by a man well-known 
as a war correspondent during the Greco-Turk- 
ish war, when he was decorated by the Hel- 
lenic sovereign. In treatment, the volume close- 
ly resembles the three volumes, somewhat heav- 
ier, issued by William H. Russell on the visit 
of Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, to the 
same country, but tells more of the country and 
less of the Prince, Mr. Abbott’s reputation, rank 
and position not bringing him quite so near the 
Royal circle. The work is in fact rather the 
impression which India makes on a journalist 
of tolerably wide experience and study than, as 
was Mr. Russell’s, a record of the royal trip. 
Full-page photographs illustrate the book, 
whose point of view, instead of being that of 
the covenanted civil service, reflects the grow- 
ing opinion in England which looks to increas- 
ing self-government and public rights for the 
natives of India. 


Political and Social 


Science 


SociaL ‘THEORIES AND SociaAL Facrs. By Wil- 
liam Henry Grinnell. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

A well-written volume that takes a stand in 
favor of trusts and corporations. Mr. Grinnell 
holds that Socialism will find its truest expres- 
sion in the perfect corporation. He considers 
conditions of to-day but a necessary stepping- 
stone to better things. His arguments will 
arouse interest if they do not win approbation. 


Sout oF THE PeopLE, THE. By William M. 
Ivins. 12mo. The Century Co. 


Mr. William M. Ivins, long in New York city 
politics, who surprised those who knew him 
best and astonished those who knew him not at 
all, by his canvass for Mayor last November, 
has issued in a well-printed booklet his ad- 
dress on New Year’s Day upon the American 
people, a protest against the extent to which 
public utility and private opportunity had 
passed into the hands of organized wealth. 


Art 


DANTE GabriEL Rossertt. With an introduction 
by Ernest Radford. Quarto. Frederick Warne 
& Co. 


PreE-RAPHAELITE BroTHERHOOD, THE. With an 
Introduction by Ernest Phythian. Quarto. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

Two new issues in the Newnes Art Library, 

a series of excellent manuals for the general 

study of art. 
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How to Loox at Picrures.. By Robert Cler- 
mont Witt. Illustrated. 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Originally published abroad and having a 
large sale in England, an American edition is 
now issued. After the usual opening on the ig- 
norance of the usual visitor to a gallery, there 
follows an analysis of the courses which pro- 
duce art, of schools of painting, and of the rela- 
tion between the artist and the subject in which 
there is nothing particularly new. A canvas 
is selected in each important field of painting. 
This is made the subject of a careful explana- 
tion of the precise purpose of the artist, as well 
as of the difference between his own work and 
that of other artists in the same field. This 
treatment is carried through portrait, historical 
painting, landscape and genre. Examples from 
Hals, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Van Dyck, 
Durer, Ghirlandajo, Velasquez and Holbein suf- 
ficiently illustrate the character of Mr. Witt’s 
treatment of the portrait and of historical 
painting. The closing chapters on color, light 
and shade, composition, treatment and methods, 
and material, complete the work. Devoting it- 
self exclusively to the academic Italian and 
English view, the examples and treatment are 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish or English. The influ- 
ence of France even in landscape has scant re- 
cognition. 


Philosophy 


PROBLEMS OF PHILosopHy, THE. By Harold 
Hoffding. Translated by Galen M. Fisher. 
With a preface by William James. 198 pp., 
indexed. 16mo. The Macmillan Company. 
Prof. William James, than whom no man’s 

opinion can have more weight, says of the 
author in the preface: “He is one of the 
wisest as well as the most learned of living phil- 
osophers, and that this volume sums up in an 
extraordinarily compact and pithy form the re- 
sult of his lifelong reflections on the deepest 
alternate philosophical opinion.” 


Educational 


Hernani. By Victor Hugo. Edited by James 

D. Bruner. 12mo. American Book Co. 

This French classic receives in this volume 
from the associate professor of the Romance 
languages in the University of North Carolina, 
a careful analysis of its theory, versification, 
language, treatment, stage presentation and his- 
tory. he notes are comparative as well as 
grammatical. An effort is made to connect the 
play with the general criticism of dramatic art, 
which began with Aristotle. The vocabulary 
for pupils at the end is reduced to the briefest 
of definitions. 


Im SONNENSCHEIN. Von Theodor Storm. Ed- 
ited by G. L. Swiggett. 12mo. 
Book Co. 

Both the lyric note and the calm of Storm’s 
work is apparent in this short study of the inner 
life affected by the outer emotion. It is suc- 
ceeded by a vocabulary and preceded by a brief 
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introductory note. The book is intended for 
school reading. 


PIZARRO AND THE CONQUEST OF PERU. By Fred- 
erick A. Ober. Illustrated. t2mo. Heroes 
of American History. Harper & Brothers. 
Published authorities on Pizarro, including 

some now out of date, such as Robertson and 

Prescott, without examination of more recent 

publications, or, still more of the archives at 

Seville, form the basis of this running narrative, 

close to the juvenile level. 


Story OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States, THE. By Rossiter Johnson. 12mo. 
William Ritchie, New York. 

A summary of the origins, condensed to a 
chapter, of the Federal Constitution, of preced- 
ing agreements, of the debates upon it, and of 
the action of the States in adopting it, with an 
appendix. giving the three American documents, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, and Washington’s Farewell 
Address. The author has an accurate style, and 
writes simply for the uninformed. 


SuccessFuL TrEacHinc. With an introduction 
by James M. Greenwood. 12mo. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

This manual on the work of the teacher takes 
up in fifteen essays the new teaching, in which 
an attempt is made less to impart information 
than to train the child. It opens with a discus- 
sion of the modern view of the personal and 
psychological factor in teaching in which “the 
grand pedagogical aim should be to utilize the 
tempestuous emotion of adolescence.” Specific 
directions are given in the essays for develop- 
ing general powers, in story-telling, conversa- 
tion, nature study, manual training, and cur- 
rent events. 


Natural History 


Doc Boox, Tue. By James Watson. IIlustrat- 
ed. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Part VII of this standard work covers ter- 
riers, pictures of types of terriers over the 
last century being compared with photographs 
of prize winners. A history of each variety, 
an account of its points and directions for rear- 
ing and training accompanies each class. 


NaturaL History 1n ZooLocicaL GardENS. By 
Frank E. Beddard. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


In all one hundred and seventeen animals 
usually found in English and European Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, covering the various phases of 
the vertebrate kingdom, are included in this 
volume. Each animal is the subject of a brief 
study devoted to its “natural history,” in the 
old sense, giving quite as much attention to the 
contacts of the animal with man, as to its own 
life history, which is but sparingly touched 
upon. The sketches are full, however, of small 
details of perpetual interest. Though the vol- 
ume includes a number of animals more com- 
mon:in the better managed gardens of Europe 
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than in this country, it will be useful to a visi- 
tor to any zoo. Children would learn much 
from it. 


Amusements and Sports 


Camp Kits AND Camp LiFe. By Charles Sted- 
man Hanks. Illustrated. 8vo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Illustrated by half-tone kodaks, this manual 
is a summary of experiences in the traveled 
woods of North America, for which all its ad- 
vice is carefully graded. Its game is deer, 
moose, geese, teal duck. Some instructions as 
to shooting and cooking appear in it. The as- 
sumption is made in the chapter on getting lost 
that the region has been mapped. The in- 
junction to carry a compass is insisted upon, 
but the simple means by which in the northern 
hemisphere the points of the compass can be 
found with an ordinary watch is not mentioned, 
nor is the use of the stars or the direction of 
a man’s shadow, while wood signs are almost 
wholly omitted. 


GAME oF BrincE, THE. By Fisher Ames, author 
of “A Practical Treatise on Whist,” etc. 16mo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A simple manual on Bridge intended for be- 
ginners, commencing with a careful description 
of the play and its opening. The distinctions 
between Whist and Bridge, including in part, 
the selection of the “trump” or “non-trump,” 
are carefully analyzed. The influence of the 
state of the score on play and leads with refer- 
ence to the position of dealer, non-dealer and 
the various stages of the game are carefully de- 
scribed, with examples of hands. The rules of 
Bridge complete the volume, which is intended 
for those who are beginning the game without 
any previous experience, and who desire as far 
as possible to learn nothing which one will have 
to unlearn. 


Humor 


Four Mituions, Tue. By O. Henry. 
ed. 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Studies of Manhattan life which have ap- 

peared in the New York “World,” “Smart Set” 

and “McClure’s Magazine,” by a bright newspa- 
per man who knows the bottom of the social 
pyramid, but is particularly at home in the Wall 

Street broker’s office and the business end of 

the island. 


Illustrat- 


Guosts or THEIR ANcEsTorS, THE. By Weymer 
Jay Mills, author of “Caroline of Courtlandt 
Street.” Illustrated by John Rae. 16mo. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. 

A social extravaganza satirizing American so- 
ciety in New York by showing how vulgar 
their ancestors really were. 

Pics 1s Pics. By Ellis Parker Butler. Illus- 
trations by Will Crawford. 16mo. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

A brief, comic skit based on the fertility of 
the guinea pig when held in an express office 
while a dispute over rates is settled. 


News 


Mark 
Harper 


Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


PrimrosE Way, THE. 
Twain’s Library of Humor. 
& Brothers. 


WomMEN AND THINGS. Mark Twain’s Library of 

Humor. Harper and Brothers. 

The collection of extracts from recent Amer- 
ican authors, some twenty-seven being repre- 
sented, beginning with Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) and coming down to the work of recent 
authors. A large share have already appeared 
in various periodicals. The extracts include se- 
lections from fiction like that of Mr. Owen Wis- 
ter, as well as short stories and apologues like 
Mr. George T. Lannigan’s fables. The volume 
is one of the series of which the other two are 
“Men and Things” and “The Primrose Way.” 

The “Primrose Way” varies little in this se- 
ries from the other except that a still larger 
share is from the Harper copyrights. 


Juvenile 


Cuatwit: The Man-Talk Bird. By Philip Ver- 
rill Mighels. Illustrated by the author. 12mo. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A magpie that learns man-talk is made the 
center of a commonplace juvenile of the jungle- 
book order. 


Unper Toco For JAPAN: or, Three Young 
Americans on Land and Sea. By Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of “Under the Mikado’s 
Flag,” etc. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard. 

A boy’s book written-about the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. It is in the line of Mr. Stratemeyer’s 
other books, prepared somewhat on the “Hen- 


ty” plan. 


Miscellaneous 


HitHER AND THITHER. A Collection of Com- 
ments on Books and Bookish Matters. By 
John Thomson. 388 pp. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

Mr. Thomson, so well-known to all Philadel- 
phians as the chief of the Philadelphia Free 
Library, has from time to time written popu- 
lar articles for the daily newspapers and periodi- 
cals upon rare or curious matters that have 
come under his notice as a librarian—such dif- 
ferent themes as “The Master of the Rolls Se- 
ries,” of the middle ages; “Sevres Porcelain,” 
“The Nuttall Codex” and “Horseshoes.” Thir- 
ty-eight of these interesting studies are here col- 
lected in book form. 


Up-to-Date Waitress, THE. By 
Kenzie Hill. I2mo. Illustrated. 
Brown & Co. 

The author, editor of a domestic monthly, and 
who has issued two receipt books, in this vol- 
ume reviews the duties of a waitress in an 
establishment where a waitress does the work 
of a butler. No instructions are furnished as to 
wives. Other duties are minutely described 
from the standpoint of simpler meals. Provi- 
sion is not made for large entertainments or the 
work of a waitress in hotels. 
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Book 


This List 


Presents the 


New Books of the 


News 


Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





All for the Love of a Lady. By Elinor Ma- 
cartney Lane. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Amateur Cook, The. By K. Burrill and Annie 
M. Booth. $1.10, postpaid. 

Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. 
Everyman’s Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. 

Beau Brummell, Beaux and Belles of Englan/. 
2 vols. By Captain Jesse. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.78. 

Between Two Masters. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bird and Bough. By John Burroughs. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Blessington Lady, Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 75 cents; by 
mail, &9 cents. 

Bob and the Guides. By Mary R. S. Andrews. 
$1.c8. postpaid. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 vols. Everyman's 
Library edition. Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 92 
cents. Leather, $140; by mail, $1.52. 

Braj the Vaishnava Holy Land. By J. E. Scott. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Brief Literary Criticisms. By the late Richard 
H. Hutton. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

British Imvrerialism and Commercial Suprem- 
acy. By M. Victor Berard. $2.60, postnaid. 
Browning’s Dramatis Personae. By Robert 
Browning. Cloth. 38 cents, postage extra. 
Brussels. Mediaeval Towns. By Ernest Gil- 
liat-Smith. Leather, $1.90; by mail, $2.02. 

Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Burney, Fanny: Beaux and Belles of England 
series. Written by herself. 75 cents; by 
mail, &g cents. 

Cattle Brands. By Andy Adams. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Chatean of Montplaisir, The. By Molly ElI- 
liot Seawell. go cents, postpaid. 

Chesterfield, Lord. Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
lant. 2 vols. By W. Ernst. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.78. 

Chiv of the Flying U. By B. N. Bower. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Colley Cibber, Beau and Belles of England 
series. 2 vols. Written by himself. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.78. 

Companionship of Friends, The. By Minot J. 
Savage. 50 cents. 

Conklin’s—the World’s Best Proverbs and 
Epigrams. 18 cents; by mail, 22c. 

Count de Grammont, Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land. By Anthony Hamilton. 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

Count of Harvard, The. By Rupert S. Hol- 
land. $1.08, postpaid. 

Cruise of the Conqueror, The. By G. Sidney 
Paternoster. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dick Pentreath. By Katharine Tynan. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Diplomatic Adventure, A. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Donts in Bridge. By B. B. Emery. 50 cents. 


Discoverers and Explorers of America, The. 
By Charles Morris. $1.25, postpaid. 

Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elia, The. 
By Charles Lamb. Everyman’s Library edi- 
tion. 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 
70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Essays by Francis Bacon. Everyman’s Library 
edition. Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

False Gods, The. By George Horace Lorimer. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Fishing for Pleasure. By E. Marston. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Flewer of France, The. By Justin H. Mc- 
Carthy. $1.08, postpaid. 

Food in Health and Disease. By H. Drink- 
water. 40 cents, postpaid. 

Four Million, The. By O. Henry. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Foundation of the Republic, The. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 75 cents, postpaid. 

French Pottery and Porcelain. By Henri 
Frantz. $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

Ghost in Hamlet and Other Essays, The. By 
Maurice F. Egan. $1.00, postpaid. 

Ghosts of Their Ancestors, The. By Weymer 
Jay Mills. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Gict Graduate. Her Own Book. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Girl in Waiting, The. By Archibald Eyre. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Glory Seekers, The. By William H. Brown. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Girl With the Blue Sailor, The. By Burton 
E. Stevenson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Golden Greyhound, The. By Dwight Tilton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Green Room Book, The. Edited by Bampton 
Hunt. $1.50. 

Gronow, Captain: Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land series. 2 vols. Written by himself. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

Gwyn, Nell: Beaux and Belles of England 
series. By Peter Cunningham. 75 cents; by 
mail, &9 cents. 

Hawaiian Yesterdays. By Henry M. Lyman. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Heart of the Railroad Problem, The. By Prof. 
Frank Parsons. $1.50, postpaid. 

Henry the Third and the Church. By Abbot 
Gasquet. $2.25; by mail. $2.40. 

Highlan’s and Islands, The. Painted by Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr. Described by A. R. H. Mon- 
crieff. $3.15, postpaid, $3.50. 

Hill’s Bridge and How to Play It. 18 cents, 
postage extra. 

History of Japan, The. By Engelbert Kaemp- 
fer. 3 vols. $8.10; postpaid, $9.00. 

History of the Reformation, A. By Thomas 


M. Lindsay. $2.25: postpaid, $2.50. 

House of Shadows. The. By Reginald J. Far- 
rer. $1.08, postpaid. 

How to Buy Life Insurance. By “Q. P.” $1.20, 
postpaid. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the 


If Youth but Knew. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

In Quest of Light. By Goldwin Smith. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

In Sun or Shade. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
International Cook Book, The. By Alexander 
Filippini. $4.80, postpaid. 

In the Shadow of the Pines. 
Howard. 90 cents, postpaid. 
In the Shoestring Country. 
Chamberlin. $1.08, postpaid. 
Jerome Bonaparte. By Philip W. Sargeant. 

$2.70; postpaid, $3.00. 

Jesus: An Unfinished Portrait. 
paid. 

Joseph Jefferson. 
postpaid. 

Lady Baltimore. 
postpaid. 

Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. Beaux and 
Belles of England series. 2 vols. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.78. 

Lady Jim of Curzon Street. By Fergus Hume. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lady of the Decoration, The. By Frances Lit- 
tle. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Lady of the Well, The. By Eleanor Alexander. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Law-breakers, The. By Robert Grant. co 
cents, postpaid. 

Le Morte Darthur. Everyman’s Library. By 
Sir Thomas Malory. Leather, 2 vols. $1.40; 
by mail, $1.65; cloth, 80 cents, by mail, 95 
cents. 

Literature: Its Principles and Problems. By 
Theodore N. Hunt. $1.20, postpaid. 

Little Cyclopaedia of Common Things, The. 
By George W. Cox. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Little Sister of Destiny, A. By Gelett Bur- 

gess. $1.08, postpaid. 

Living Wage, A. By John A. Ryan. 
postpaid. 

Love Letters That Caused a Divorce, The. By 
Mrs. A. E. Aldington. 57 cents, postpaid. 
Lucky Piece, The. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Lucy of the Stars. By F. Palmer. $1.08, 

postpaid. 

Macavlay’s History of England. 3 vols. Every- 
man’s Library edition. Cloth, $1.20. 

Madeline the Island Girl. By Hope Daring. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Magazine Articles I Have Read. Arranged 
by Burton Emmett. $1.00, postpaid. 

Man and His Kingdom. New edition by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. $1.08, postpaid. 

Man’s Place in Nature and Other Essays. By 
Thomas H. Huxley. Everyman’s Library edi- 
tion. 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 
70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humor: 
and Things. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mayor of Warwick, The. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mechanics, The. By Allan MclIvor. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Medieval London. Vol. 1. Historical and So- 
cial. By Walter Besant. $7.50, postpaid. 


By Louise Morgan Sill. 


By John H. 
By Frederick 


$1.00, post- 
By Francis Wilson. $2.00, 


3y Owen Wister. $1.08, 


$1.00, 


Women 


MON TH— Wanamaker 


Prices 

Memoir of Jane Austen, A. By J. E. Austen 
Leigh. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Money and Currency. By Joseph F. Johnson. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Montagu, Mary Wortley. Beaux and Belles of 
England series. Written by herself. 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

Mcral Overstrain. By G. W. Alger. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

More Stories of Married Life. 
Cutting. 90 cents, postpaid. 

My Little Boy. By Carl Ewald. 
postpaid. 

Nash, Beau: Beaux and Belles of England 
series. By Oliver Goldsmith. 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

National History of Selborne, The. By Gilbert 
White. Everyman’s Library. Cloth, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

Nicanor Teller of Tales. 
lor. $1.08, postpaid. 

Notes from Nature’s Garden. By F. A. Bards- 
well. $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Notturno. By Carl G. Schmidt. 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Novels and Poems of Charles Kingsley, The. 
2 vols. Edited by his wife, with an intro- 
duction by Maurice Kingsley. 85 cents, post- 
paid. 

Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Origin of Life. 
postpaid. 

Palgraves Golden Treasury. Songs and Lyrics. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Pam Decides. By Bettina Von Hutten. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

“Pigs is Pigs.” By Ellis P. Butler. 38 cents, 
postpaid. 

se apaaaata By L. H. Bailey. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by W. R. Frazer. 
Vol. 1. co cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Poems, 1844-1864. By Robert Browning. 
Everyman’s Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. 

Practical Rifle Shooting. 
cents, postpaid. 

Praying Skipper, and Other Stories, The. By 
Ralph D. Paine. $1.08, postpaid. 

Princess Olga, The. By Ervin Wardman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Private War, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Problems of Babyhood. By Rachel K. Fritz. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Quickening, The. 

postpaid. 

Readings in European History. By James H. 
Robinson. Vol. 2. $1.80. postpaid. 

Reading of Shakespeare, The. By James M. 
Hoppin. $1.25, postpaid. 

Right and Wrong Thinking. 
Crane. $1.40, postpaid. 

Recollections of Thirteen Presidents. By John 
S. Wise. $2.50, postpaid. 

Red-Haired Woman, The. By Louise Kenny. 
$1.08; postpaid. 


By Mary S. 


75 cents, 


By C. Bryson Tay- 


By J. Butler Burke. $3.00, 


By N. Winans. 50 


By Louis Joseph Vance. 


By Francis Lynde. $1.08, 


By Aaron M. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH —Wanamaker Prices 





Red Saunders’ Pets and Other Critters. By 
Henry W. Phillips. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Robinson, Mrs. Mary. Beaux and Belles of 
England Series. New edition. Written by 
herself. 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Romances of Fanland, or Stories Told to 
Violett. $1.25, postpaid. 

Roman Private Law. By R. W. Leage. $2.90, 
postage extra. 

Rubaiyat of a Motor Car. By Carolyn Wells. 
85 cents, postpaid. 

Rubaiyat of the Egg. By Clare Victor Dwig- 
gins. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Saints in Society. By Margaret Baillie-Saun- 
ders. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sandpeep. By Sara A. Boggs. $1.08, postpaid. 

Scarlet Empire, The. By David M. Parry. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Selected Readings in Public Finance. By 
Charles J. Bullock. $2.70. 

Sermons by Hugh Latimer. Everyman's 
Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Sermons on Bible Subjects. By F. W. Robert- 
son. Everyman’s Library edition. Cloth, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; 
by mail, 76 cents. 

Sermons on Christine Doctrine. By F. W. 
Robertson. Everyman’s Library edition. 
Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 
70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Sheridans, The. Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land series. 2 vols. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

Sicilian Marriage, A. By Douglas Sladen. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Siddons, Mrs. Sarah: Beaux and Belles of 
England series. 2 vols. By James Boaden. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

any Annals. By M. E. Francis. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Six Stars. By Nelson Lloyd. $1.08, postpaid. 

Skiddoo. By Hugh McHugh. 55 cents, post- 
paid. 

Sociological Papers. Vol. 2. By Francis Gal- 
ton, P. Geddes and others. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.45. 

Speke’s Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile. Everyman’s Library edition. 
Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 
70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

aye The. By Rex E. Beach. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Spur, The. By G. B. Lancaster. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Stand Pat, or Poker Stories from the Missis- 
sippi. By David A. Curtis. $1.08, postpaid. 
Sterne, Laurence: Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land series. 2 vols. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. By C. K. Chester- 
ton and W. R. Nicoll. 38 cents; postpaid, 42 
cents. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. By E. Blantyre 
Simpson. 75 cents, postpaid. 

—— The. By Emily Selkirk. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy. 
$1.60, postpaid. 

Studies in Socialism. By Jean Jures. $1.00, 
postpaid, 

Summer in the Apple Tree Inn, A. By Ella P. 
Lipsett. go cents, postpaid. 

Ten Thousand Miles in a Yacht. By Richard 
Arthur. $2.00, postpaid. 

Things Indian, By William Crooke. $2.70; by 
mail, $2.95. 

Through India With the Prince. By G. F. Ab- 
bott. $3.50, postpaid. 

Throwback, The. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Toast Book. Compiled by Clare Victor Dwig- 
gins. Cloth, 45 cents; leather, 75 cents. Post- 
paid, cloth, 50 cents; leather, 80 cents. 

Tower, The. By Mary Tappan Wright. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. Edited 
by John R. Commons. $2.50. 

Tribune Almanac and Political Register. 1906. 
40 cents, postpaid. 

Truth About Tolna, The. By Bertha Runkle. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Tysons, The. By May Sinclair. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Under the Sunset. Novelettes. Edited by W. 
Dean Howells and H. M. Alden. 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Undistinguished Americans. Edited by Ham- 
ilton Holt. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Up-to-Date Waitress, The. By Janet McK. 
Hill. $1.50, postpaid. 

Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary, The. Cloth, 
25 cents; leather, 50 cents, postpaid. 

View of the English Stage, A. By William 
Hazlitt. $1.00, postpaid. 

Voyage of the Arrow, The. By T. J. Hains. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Walpole, Horace: Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
Jand. Written by himself. 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 

Way of the Gods, The. By John Luther Long. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wayside Talks. By Charles Wagner. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Wessex of Thomas Hardy, The. By B. C. A. 
Windle. $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 

Wessex. Painted by Walter Tyndale; de- 
scribed by Clive Holland. $5.40; postage ex- 
tra. 

Where Speech Ends. By Robert H. Schauffler. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wild Flowers of Early Spring, The. 25 cents. 

Woffington, Peg: Beaux and Belles of Eng- 
land series. 2 vols. By J. Fitzgerald Mol- 
loy. $1.50; by mail, $1.78. 

Woman in the Alcove, The. By Anna Kath- 
arine Green. $1.08, postpaid. 

Woman’s Heart, A. By Olive Ransom. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Woman of the Ice Age, A. By L. P. Gratacap. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Young O’Briens, The. By the author of “Eliza- 
beth’s Children.” $1.08, postpaid. 
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Book News 


It Takes a Sectional Book Case sun? The Summer Home 


The Globe-Wernicke Complete Line is Here 


They are built on the elastic plan of con- 
struction unit by unit, but they look like a solid 
bookcase. Not only easy to build up, but just 


it On, 


Three sections, one of each size, with top 
andbase; will hold most any size book and 


can be enlarged at any time. , 
as easy to take down, unit by unit, and not 


Complete at . $12 50 book by book, as when moving the old-style 


book case 


DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES OF THE SEPARATE PARTS 
OF SECTIONAL BOOK CASES 


Outside width of Standard-size Sections, 34 in.; inside width, 32 in. Inside depth from front 
to back, 9% in. 


IN THE DIFFERENT HEIGHTS FOR DIFFERENT SIZE BOOKS, AS INDICATED. 
Golden Weathered 
Quartered Quartered Imitation Real 
Oak Mahogany Mahogany 
For Books up to 8% in. high 2.7 $2. $ $3.75 
For Books up to 10% in. high 3.0 3. 4.00 
For Books up to 12% in. high 3.2: ¢; 4.25 
1. 
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1 
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“NI 
ut 
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For Top 2.5 

For Plain Base Piece 

For Drawer Base Piece 

Extra Large Sections can be had for books up 
to 13% in. high by 12 in. deep ‘ 5 6.25 

Special Sheet-Music Section 8. 18.00 . 23.00 

Special Two-Drawer Section 5 7.50 7.5. 9.59 

Special Legal-Blank Section 11.00 13.00 

Special Desk Section 18.00 :. 27.00 
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For Leaded Glass on any Section, $1.50 extra. 
These units can be built side by side or can be arranged 


fe to fit most any space around the windows or under the 
% stairways. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
City Hall Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book News 


JUNE & STATIONERY room 


The time of Commencements, of Vacation Trips, of College Events, of Wedding An- 
nouncements, of Correspondence of every description. 


The John Wanamaker Stationery Store 
is Ready For June 


with up-to-date Stationery for every social function or occasion and whether you 


Go Out of Town 


Stay in Town 


you'll have letters to write, and letters to answer. We have all the stylish papers at prices 
that you’d hardly associate with style. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN 


We are the largest distributers of this writing paper—it comes to us directly from 
the mill, in five favorite sizes, “Frances,” “Louise,” 20c. a quire; envelopes, 20c. a pack; 
“Helen,” “Bertha” and “Clara” sizes, 18c. a quire; envelopes, 18c. a pack. 

Shades are Dresden white, bluite, French gray, etc. 


OUR FRENCH CAMBRIC 


is a good imitation; 25c. a pound; envelopes, 25c. a hundred. White and blue and two 
sizes, “Frances” and “Helen.” 


CLUB VELLUM 


(See water mark in the genuine.) 


Two shades, cream and azure. 
Paper, loc. a pound. 


Envelopes, 15c. a hundred. 

Had it made with a writing surface much like the London club vellum, which we have 
made popular with particular people. Three sizes: “Octavo”—4%x7 inches—use square 
envelopes; “Helen’—small square; ‘“Frances”—large square—use oblong envelopes. 

Club Vellum for business and professional use. 


COLFAX LINEN 


Note paper, cloth finish and the newest wallet shape envelopes. 60 sheets and 50 en- 
velopes, 25¢. 
Send for our sample book of papers by the pound or specimens of Visiting Cards. 


We Have Many Lines of Special Stationery That 
it Wouldn’t Pay Ordinary Stores to Keep 


JOHN WANAMABER, Philadelphia 
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Book News 
OF THE 


THREE PIANOS 


which the musical world acknowledges to have unquestionable greatness (includ- 
ing in each case an individuality which singles out the instrument from others) the 
Wanamaker Store sells two: 


CHICKERING KNABE 


Each of the three great pianos has its loyal following, and one may be sure 
that whether he buys a KNABE or a CHICKERING he will not forfeit the re- 
spect of the other two classes. 

Other great pianos sold by the Wanamaker Store are: 


VOSE EMERSON CROWN 
MERRILL KURTZMANN CAMPBELL 


Each a leader of its class—certainly a better selection than can be found in 
any other store in the country. 


The New Library Vose in weathered oak or mahogany strikes a new note in 
piano modeling—one expects something new constantly from the Vose people, for 
they are leaders in designing. 


Style 16 Vose is another new distinctive model—ask to see it. 


The Mission Crown in Flemish oak was conceived especially for dens, libraries 
and summer homes. The Crown is a great summer piano—it combines many 
tones with that of the ordinary piano. 


Kurtzmann sends us a number of pianos in art cases. $450 Regular Kurtzmann 
models from $250 up. 


The Angelus, always the best of piano-players, are always on sale in this store, 
has likewise been incorporated with leading pianos, giving us the 


KNABE ANGELUS EMERSON ANGELUS 


an alliance which gives thoroughly artistic results. 


The Vocalion Organ is a reed organ having the pipe quality of tone and is 
much used by churches and Sunday schools. A catalogue and particulars upon 
request. 


Our Partial Payment Plan brings within the reach of any family a reliable 
piano, as any of the above instruments may be purchased a certain sum down, bal- 
ance in monthly or periodic sums. Interest only at 4 per cent. for actual time 
taken in payment. 


John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Book News 


La di es Who prefer to use a nice 


quality. of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and knw lope: 
to match (the old and reliable line) 
These goods are presented in Sup 7fine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latte: 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tune and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all ast- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U S.-. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request’ contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 


$2.50—100, $3.25—200, §4.00—300, $4.75—400 
$5.00 - 500, $8.00—10v0 
ame woos | Special designs made to order, 
AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


The Pearl Suit and Skit Hangets 
Sold Everywhere 
The best devise for keep- 
ing the dresses neat and 
shapely, and enabling you 
to put three times the 

clothing in your closet. 
30c. EACH, or 6 with rod 
$1.50 prepaid. 

Diamond Hangers for 
Men. Holds.the complete 
Suil in periect shape and economises;space. 


35c. EA 2H or 4 with rod $1.50 prepaid. 
Freeman Scott, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


set ot HAIR GOODS “uy 











New and Correct 
Styles 


% New Patent Chignons— 
er § $2.00 and $3.00. 
Small Patent Pompadours— 


1.00. 
New Patent Pompadours— 


00. 

Spinest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.00. ae 


Titustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
$ C BECK importer and Menufecturer of 
nid ’ HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eiahth Street, Philadelphia 


% 





The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





All tre Flement 
\ of » rfection ae 
My”. combined in the 


Dress 
‘ Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 





hygienic qualities. 
All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MBG. CO., Middletown, Conn 
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Book News 


Special Bargain 





The English Nation, 
its Rise and Growth 


With special reference to epochs and crises. 


A history of and for the people from B. 
C.55 to 1895. By W.H.S. Aubrey, L.L. 
D. 3 vols. 12mo. Publisher's price, $4.50. 
Our special price $1.65. 


History of the World 


Ancient History from the creation to the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire. By 
Philip Smith, B. A., with 24 maps, plans 
and engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. Publisher's 


price, $6.00. Our special price, $1.75. 


Great Races 
of Mankind 


By John Clark Redpath, L.L. D. 


An account of the ethic origin, primitive 
estate, early migrations, social evolution, 
and present conditions and promise of the 
principle families of men together with a 
preliminary inquiry on the time, place 
and manner of the beginning. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates, race maps 
and charts, type pictures, sketches and 
diagrams. Edition de Luxe, Each set 
signed by the author. 8 volumes, large 
octavo. Cloth, paper labels, top edge gilt. 
Publisher's price, $60.00. Our special 
price, $17.50. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia New York 


Paris 
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NOVELS USUALLY SOLD AT $1.08 


GENEVRA. By Charles Marriott. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 
THE IMPERIALIST. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes. 12mo. Illustrated. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 
THE MISFIT CROWN. A Novel. By 
Frances Davidge. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 
‘PLACE AND POWER. A Novel. By EI- 
len Thorneycroft Fowler. 12mo.  Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 
THE VINEYARD. A Novel. By John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). Illustrated. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 


25¢. 

‘CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB WOMAN. By 
Agnes Surbridge. Illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. t2mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25¢c. 

The story of the wife of a grocer in a 

little Western town; how she first came 

into contact with club life and the growth 
of her social am‘itions. 

HIS LITTLE WORLD. The story of Hunch 
Badeau. By Samuel Merwin. 12mo. _II- 
lustrated. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our 
Snecial Price, 25¢c. 

CAPTAIN SHANNON. By Coulson Kerna- 
han. 12mo. Illustrated. Publisher’s price, 
$1.00. Our Snecial Price, 25¢c. 

TWO. CAPTAINS. By W. Clark Russell. 
12mo. Illustrated. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 25¢. 

FAME FOR A WOMAN; OR. SPLENDID 
MOURNING. By Cranston Metcalf. 
12mo0, Publisher’s price, $1.20 net. Our 
Special Price, 25c. 

‘THE BARRIER. A Novel. By Allen French. 


12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 25¢c. 

FAREWELL NIKOLA A Novel. By Guy 
Boothby. Tllustrated. 12mo. Publisher’s 


price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 

TWO MOODS OF A MAN. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25¢c. 

THREE DUKES. By G. Ystridde. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.20 net. Our Special 
Price, 25c. 

The story of a pretty English girl who 
goes as a governess into a family of an 
eccentric and grim Russian noble. 

STEPHEN LESCOMBE. Bachelor of Arts. 
By Julius H. Hurst. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25¢. 

‘THE JESSICA LETTERS. An Editor’s Ro- 

mance. 12mo, gilt top. Publisher’s price, 

$1.10 net. Our Special Price, 25c. ‘ 
The letter-form in which the work 1s 
presented is well carried out. and the 
feminine ‘and masculine traits are clev- 
erly revealed in the different letters. 

‘THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. A 

Novel. By Arthur Colton. 12mo. Pub- 

lisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25¢. 





Philadel phin 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET. 
By Alfred J. Church. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 


25¢. 

STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. By Alfred 
J. Church. 12mo. Illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 25¢. 

ANDRONIKE. The Heroine of the Greek 
Revolution. By Stephonos Theoderos 
Xenos. Translated by Edwin A. Grosve- 
nor. I2mo, Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 

TH E PMA RROW °C F 

y O TRADITION. 
Charles W. Chestnutt. 12mo, Publisher, 
price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25¢c. 
ag Jig gen HOUSE. A Novel. By 
uth Hall. t2mo. Publisher’ i 
Our Special Price, 25¢. hodnitinatesoeas 

THE HORSE TUFRCH’S DAUGHTER 
By Margaret D. Jackson. 12mo. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 

novel which deals with several 
phases of American social life, especially 
_ as it is in evidence in New York. 

MY LIL’ ANGELO. By Anna Yeaman Con- 
— : 16mo. ero frontispiece. Pub- 
isher's price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 2sc. 

a + ae By Una L, Silberred. 

mo. ublisher’s pri 
i ae price, $1.50. Our Spe- 
he scene is laid in the atmopshere of 
the small English country town. 

THE HILLS OF FREEDOM. By Joseph 
Shorts. Illustrated by S. J. Dudley. 12mo. 
ee price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 
5c. 

THE GORDON ELOPEMENT. The story 
of a Short Vacation. By Carolvn Wells 
and Harry Persons Taber. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 25¢. 

THE PASSING OF PRINCE ROZAN. A 
Romance of the Sea. By John Binkerdvke. 
12mo, Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 25c. 

THE SIGN OF THE SEVEN SINS. A 
Novel. By William Le Queux. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25¢. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. A Novel. By Her- 
bert C. MaclIlwaine. 12mo. Publisher’s 


price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 25c. 

LAST BUCCANEER. A Novel. By L. Cope 
Cornford. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 25c. 

GLASS AND GOLD. A Novel By J. O. G. 
Duffy. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 25c. 

THE LOVER FUGITIVES. A Novel. By 
John Finnemore. With frontispiece. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 


25¢. 

THE ISSUES OF LIFE. A novel of the 
American woman of to-day. By Mrs. John 
Van Vorst. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25c. 


John Wanamaker 
Paris 


Nef York 








HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 























FENWICK’S CAREER 


BY 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


The story follows the career of a poor artist of brilliant talents and promise who comes to London 








to win bread and recognition from the great, uncertain public. Fenwick conceals the fact that he is 
already married to a country girl in Westmoreland, and from this develops a situation intensely dramatic, 
in which Fenwick’s wife and the beautiful daughter of Fenwick’s rich London patron play leading parts. 





‘ Many of the scenes portray that social London which Mrs. Ward's recent novels have pictured so wonder- 
fully and with such insistent charm. 
Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Price $1.50. 


| Edition de Luxe in Two Volumes—Limited to 498 numbered sets, with autograph of the author. 
4) Photogravure illustrations on Japan paper. Swvo, Gilt Tops, Deckle Edges, Boxed. Price $5.00 net per set. 





THE FLOWER OF FRANCE 
| BY JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


This is the story of Joan ‘of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy's inimitable style. The 

mi Maid of France is represented as a lovable and engaging heroine —not the mailed warrior and __half-mad 

; fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant-girl—who leads the armies of France quite as much by the power 

of her innocence and faith as by her strange guiding voices. While the romance follows history in the 

. main, the author has given it here and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and _ interest 

i of the romance, A stage version ot the book will be produced by Sothern and Marlowe next season. 
ag Price $1.50. 





abl GUARDING A GREAT CITY 
| BY WILLIAM McADOO 


lah The author describes in detail the inner workings of the New York police system and _ discusses 
} Hit the problems that grow out of the supervision of vice and crime in a great city, suggesting various reforms. 
dt The chapters devoted to the East side, the Pool-room Evil, and Chinatown are particularly interesting and 
ia portray picturesque phases of city life entirely unknown to the average citizen. The book is a_ valuable 
contribution to sociology and is certain to attract the attention of all interested in the vital problem of 
Ben good government. 

Price $2.00 net. 





| A MODERN SLAVERY 
BY HENRY W. NEVINSON 


Mr. Nevinson travelled incognito into Africa to discover the true and startling facts of the tyran- 
nical slave-trade secretly carried on by the Portuguese in spite of the Berlin Treaty of 1895. He has 
revealed to the world a valuable and appalling chapter in current history which cries to the whole world 
for redress. The volume is profusely illustrated from photographs. 

Price $2.00 net. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 





